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News of the Week 


: ape situation in China has become easier since last 
week. The threatened strike which was to begin at 
Hankow last Saturday, in order to deprive foreigners of 
all services and food, did not after all take place. Chinese 
merchants objected to their buildings being picketed by 
the strikers. This was a remarkable instance of the 
unforeseen powers of resistance which arise in any com- 
munity when a destructive policy is being applied. After 
all, socicty always wants to save itself. The Chinese 
merchants, well knowing that their prosperity depends 
upon maintaining relations with the foreigner, instantly 
reacted against this particular expression of xenophobia. 
The foreign traders, on their side, accepted the surtax 
placed upon them by the Cantonese Government. Out 
of such small beginnings of adaptation and compromise 
very large and important developments may come. 
* * * * 

It is now transparently clear that the Cantonese are 
by far the most powerful and the best disciplined party 
in China. Their unchecked successes have been due to 
traceable causes. They know what they want and they 
know how to get it. British seamen are probably the 
finest unofficial diplomatists in the world, and with great 
good sense and restraint they have been withdrawing. to 


their ships in the river in order to avoid any clash with 
the Cantonese troops which are marching into Hankow. 
They will be ready at hand, of course, if help is required. 
But there is good reason to think now that the atmosphere 
is favourable enough for the new British Minister to 
China, Mr. Miles Lampson, to be able to suggest a new 
policy that will fit the facts. The facts are that Peking 
has collapsed and that the only coherent Government 
with which we can treat is that which was at Canton 
and is now transferring itsclf to Wuchang, opposite 
Hankow on the Yangtze. 
* * a X* 

Foochow, the Treaty Port between Shanghai and Hong- 
kong, has also fallen to the Cantonese. Considerable 
labour troubles have been going on there. The worst 
aspect of the present Cantonese methods is the civil 
unrest which is deliberately engineered in the true Bolshe- 
vist manner. But if Mr. Miles Lampson can convince the 
Cantonese that Great Britain desires nothing but to trade 
peaceably with China and has no thought cither of 
aggression or of arrogantly demanding “ rights’ which 
are not necessary for the safety of foreigners, he will have 
an excellent chance of putting into operation a realistic 
and fruitful policy. Still, he cannot do less than maintain 
the bare right of foreigners to justice and safety for life 
and property. China has notoriously suffered and is 
still suffering from extreme corruption. Nor has any 
foreigner any real hope of justice in China except in the 
foreign courts constituted under the Treaties. It is our 
duty to help the Chinese, but it is also the duty of the 
Chinese to be fair to the foreigner. 

** * C * 

In connexion with China we must mention the speech 
which Mr. Lloyd George made at Bradford last Saturday. 
It is very difficult to understand how an ex-Prime Minister 
could have so divested himself of all sense of responsibility 
as to make such mischievous statements. People of all 


shades of political thought, including a great many 
Liberals, have read his speech with dismay. Surely 


ordinary prudence, not to say ordinary fairness, ought to 
have prevented him from failing to distinguish between 
a policy of protecting innocent lives and a policy of forcible 
intervention in Chinese domestic affairs. He talked about 
**a gunboat policy” and suggested that there was a 
desire here for war with China. It was a cruel thing to 
speak so at the moment when Mr. Lampson was just 
arriving at Hankow to review the whole situation with 
an unprejudiced mind. And it came with a particularly 
bad grace from the statesman who nearly and quite 
unnecessarily involved us in war with Turkey over the 
Chanak affair, 
* * x * 

Mr. Lloyd George knows as much about the uses of 
propaganda as any man, and he does not need to be told 
that his heedless words will be used as propaganda to 
make the task of the British Government much more 
difficult and perhaps to stir up that fanaticism which 
will expose the foreigners to greater danger 
than before. It to speak of British 
traders in China. as merely No one denies 
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that, like all other traders, they have traded in their own 
interest, but as a class they have observed a particularly 
high standard of conduct, and the trade, the financial 
help and the Customs administration which stand to the 
credit of Englishmen in China have been of vast benefit 
to the Chinese themselves. 

* * * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s irresponsible speech may determine 
some hesitating Liberals against working for a recon- 
ciliation of the two wings of their party under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership. The future of the Liberal Party 
is, indeed, extremely uncertain. Mr. Lloyd George 
himself is supposed to desire a compact with Labour 
under which the Liberals might win for a Labour-Liberal 
coalition some of the rural seats which Labour cannot 
win on its own account. Nothing is more likely than 
an ultimate fusion between the left wing of Liberalism 
and Labour if Labour finds that its prospects of getting 
a majority at a General Election do not grow brighter. 
But the time is not yet. Labour has been encouraged 
by the growth of the Labour vote in the urban cone 
stituencies, and is not at all in the mood to admit that 
a coalition is necessary. Meanwhile the two Liberal 
groups are as hostile as ever. Even if Mr. Lloyd George’s 
fund were placed at the disposal of the whole party 
Lord Oxford’s followers, including Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
could hardly bring themselves to work with Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

* . “ * 

The Council of the League of Nations is again in 
session. Sir Austen Chamberlain stayed in Paris on 
his way to Geneva, and came to an agreement with 
M. Briand on all the main points to be discussed. Much 
the most important question is how German disarmament 
is to be supervised. Before the Council met, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand conversed with Herr 
Stresemann at Geneva, and it is believed that no great 
difliculties remain. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Great Powers chiefly concerned are doing wisely 
in settling, or seeming to settle, their business before 
the Council meets. The danger is that the non-permanent 
members may complain of being left out of the transac- 
tions altogether, though the League is, above all things, 
an organization for arranging international affairs by 
general discussion. At all events, it is satisfactory to 
think that the inter-Allied Commission of Military 
Control will not much longer be required in Germany. 
If the good sense of the German people does not prevent 
the various disguised military organizations from 
becoming dangerous nothing ever will prevent them. 

* * * * 

The Treaty of Tirana between Italy and Albania is 
taken very seriously in Yugoslavia. It led to the 
resignation of Dr. Nintchitch, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on Monday night, and the next day the whole 
Cabinet resigned. It is feared, of course, that Italy 
has designs on the independence of Albania. France 
is probably trying to reassert her influence over the 
Little Entente in opposition to Italy. It would not be 
right to say, however, that the fall of the Cabinet was 
entirely due to the Tirana Treaty. The position of the 
Cabinet had for a long time been made almost impossible 
by the manoeuvres of the Raditch wing. The King 
has asked the outgoing Prime Minister, M. Ouzounovitch, 
to form a new Coalition Ministry on the ground that 
Italian policy makes this moment very inopportune 
for a dissolution. It is noticeable that Greece regards 
the Tirana Treaty with comparative unconcern, no doubt 
being reconciled to any ambitions that may be reasonably 
attributed to Italy. All these manoeuvres for the control 
of the Balkans deserve careful and anxious watching. 





The Danish elections were held on Thursday, 
December 2nd, when the Socialists, who have held 
office for two years, were defeated. They are now jn 
a minority of eight. In the Chamber before the dis. 
solution they had, with the help of the Radicals, g 
majority of four. It is a strange fact that the Socialist 
vote has nevertheless slightly increased. The system 
of Proportional Representation in force in Denmark 
has apparently made the difficulties of fair representation 
worse than before. It will be remembered that the 
defeated Prime Minister, M. Stauning, proposed an 
heroic scheme of Danish disarmament. He came to 
the conclusion that Denmark would in any case be too 
weak to defend herself against powerful neighbours 
and that therefore she had better abandon all attempt 
to arm against outside enemies. The Times correspondent 
says that none of the proposed party combinations for 
forming a new Government seems to be practicable 
and that the only solution may prove to be a non-party 


Administration. 
* * * 


The decisions of the Imperial Conference have already 
had the happiest results in South Africa. Mr. Tielman 
Roos, the acting Prime Minister and Minister of Justice, 
has declared that he and his friends are “ absolutely 
satisfied,” ‘‘ There is,” he said, “‘ no longer a consti- 
tutional question, and upon that basis we shall now be 
able to work for the economic development of South 
Africa. There is no question of secession in South Africa, 
no question of Republicanism. We fully accept what is 
freely given by the British Government. The British 
Government by giving us this has made the position of 
the British Empire much stronger.” Mr. Roos went on 
to say that he had not spoken in this spirit before and 
that he would not have spoken so now, had it not been 
for the Imperial Conference. Referring to the flag 
question, he said, “* We have got the reality ; and now 
that we have got it the symbol is an unimportant thing. 
We must await the return of General Hertzog before we 


decide what to do.” 
* * re x 


The League of Nations Union has expressed misgivings 
about the British reply to the Mandates Commission. _ It 
will be remembered that when the questionnaire of the 
Commission came before the Council of the League 
in September, Sir Austen Chamberlain denounced it 
as inquisitorial. We _ believe that the Mandates 
Commission has been a little too fussy and _ that 
if it continues to demand information on so many 
details, it will be in danger of diverting the energy 
of Civil Servants from “ governing in the _ interests 
of the governed” to filling up documents for the 


satisfaction of Geneva. On the other hand we still 
feel strongly the regret which we expressed last 


September at Sir Austen’s impatience. Great Britain 
has a very fine tradition in the administration of 
dependencies and has nothing whatever to conceal. 
She ought to set a good example in seeming to court 
inquiry. Sir Austen, therefore, might with advantage 
have been more tolerant. The inquiries of the Com- 
mission could have been reduced in time to more 
appropriate proportions. This could have been done 
in submission to experience as well as in response to 
reasoned representations. The Dominion Governments 
which administer Mandates have taken their stand firmly 
by the side of Sir Austen Chamberlain, but we think 
nevertheless that the League of Nations Union has done 
well to indicate the right temper towards the Mandates 


Commission. 
* * * x 


The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
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when Mr. MacDonald moved a vote of censure on the 
Government for their mismanagement of the coal dispute, 
was a profitless raking over of dead bones. The tactics of 
the Labour Party in trying to censure the Government 
simultaneously for not acting on the Samuel Report 
and for not adopting nationalization (which the Samuel 
Report condemned) was ridiculous on the face of it. 
The most notable speech was by Mr. Churchill, who showed 
with phrases that illuminated the scene like lightning 
how strife in industry always does and always must 
cause losses to everybody. 
* * * * 

As the Samuel Commission made a strong point of 
recommending the co-operative selling of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into this matter is an important document. 
Sir Frederick Lewis (the head of Messrs. Furness, Withy 
and Co.) was chairman of the Committee, which included 
Sir Alfred Mond, Sir Hugo Hirst and (as representatives 
of the miners) Mr. Hartshorn and Mr. Varley. Three 
members dissented from the Majority Report, and _ it 
is noticeable that three members were repre- 
sentatives of the colliery owners. That fact does not, 
however, commit the owners to opposition to co-operative 


coal, 


these 


selling, as the owners were also represented in the majority. 
The objection to the formation of any pools for selling 
raised by the Minority Report is the obvious one that 
such pools would work to the disadvantage of the 
consumer by There is undoubtedly 
a risk of this, but the whole tendency of the organization 


increasing prices. 


of industry is towards amalgamation and co-ordination, 
x * * * 

These things are so important that minor risks must 
be accepted. There is no worse risk than that of being 
left behind in the race of modern industrial expedients. 
The Majority Report shows that the coal industry 
is less organized than any other important industry 
in the country. It recommends that the first step 
towards the formation of selling pools should be voluntary 
organization among neighbouring colliery owners. The 
next step would be the expansion of these local pools 
into district There is no suggestion of 
compulsion small minority should hold 
out against the decision of a whole district. The last 
step would be the co-ordination of the district associa- 
Co-operative selling would undoubtedly reduce 
the enormous waste which is now caused, for instance, 
by the sellers being widely separated and by the conse- 
quent failure to introduce any proper method into the 
movements of trucks and other vehicles of transportation. 

a * * % 

Mr. A. J. Cook, having led the miners to disaster, has 
retired for the present to Moscow. Ile and his secretary, 
Mr. Glynn Evans, a member of the British Communist 
Party, have been making long statements about British 
Labour and the future. Mr. Cook declared that the 
General Council of the T.U.C. was “ chiefly responsible ” 
for the miners’ failure, but that although the miners had 
failed, “a revolutionary situation ” existed in 
England. ‘“ The vast majority of the rank and file,” 
he said, “ are ready to fight again not merely for wages, 
but for revolution, and for revolution not only in Great 
Britain but also on the Continent. Bolshevism has come 
to stay in England. Russia is going up, Great Britain 
is going down.” It is to be hoped that the British miners 
will read this rubbishy defamation of their country 


and draw their own conclusions. 
x * * * 


organizations. 


unless some 


tions. 


how 


Following upon the repurchase of the White Star 
Line by the Royal Mail Company another American 
organization, which was once owned here, has been 


bought back. The Pacifie Cable Board (British) owns 
the cables from Australia to Canada and also administers 
a system of cables and wireless in the West Indies. 
This system connects with the Direct West India Cable 
Company, which has a cable to Halifax via Bermuda. 
Some years ago the controlling interest in the Direct 
West India Company was acquired by the Commercial 
Cable Company of New York. Hence a curious anomaly. 
The Direct West India Cable Company had contracted 
under a Government subsidy to supply the British 
West Indies with a news service supplied free to the 
When the Commercial Cable took 
over the control British news under a British subsidy was 
supplied from an American source. This anomaly 
has just been happily ended by Sir Campbell Stuart, 
who on behalf of the West India Department of the 
Pacific Cable Board has bought out the Commercial 
Cable Company. 


Press. Company 


* * * * 

Lord Lee and his colleagues of the Royal Commission 
deserve hearty thanks for their remarkable Report on 
the Thames bridges. They have carried the controversy 
on to the right level and shown that the planning of 
adequate bridges is part of a series of connected problems 
covering a huge geographical area. It may be taken 
now that Waterloo Bridge will be saved, though the 
roadway will be widened to thirty-five feet. Among 
the daring proposals are a combined road and footway 
from Southwark Street to Holborn Viaduct; a new 
double-deck bridge at Charing Cross, with the erection 
of a new Charing Cross Station (a little further east on 
the north side of the river) and a continuation of the bridge 
over the Strand to St. Martin’s Place; the abandonment 
of the St. Paul’s bridge proposal; the rebuilding of 
Wandsworth Bridge; the widening of Putney and 
Hammersmith bridges; two new bridges near Dorset 
Wharf and Chiswick Ferry respectively, for western 
exits, the Dorset Wharf bridge to be connected with 
Cromwell Road by a new road and bridge over the railway ; 
and the adoption of the Dartford-Purfleet tunnel scheme, 


This programme would cost about £27,500,000. 
* a * ** 


The London County Council wisely proposes to call 
a public conference to consider the causes of street 
accidents and the remedy. The Council points out 
how terribly street accidents have increased with the 
development of motor traffic. The very familiarity of 
masses of motor vehicles moving fast has bred in pedes. 
trians a kind of contempt. They take risks and they 
even enjoy taking them. The of the 
driver is to run things very fine on the assumption that 
the Londoner knows perfectly well how to judge speed 
The margin is so small that there is 
“One way ”’ traflic has, 


response motor 


and distance. 
sometimes no margin left at all. 
of course, increased the accidents, as strangers in particular 
are in danger of being struck by a car coming from an 
unexpected direction. Perhaps in the end pedestrians 
will have to be the 
casually just as they are forbidden to cross railways 


forbidden from crossing streets 


casually. There may be fixed crossing places and 
signals of “all clear” at the right moment. Such 


expedients may serve until there are underground and 
overhead pathways throughout the London of the 
future. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 38rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 99 33; on Wednesday week 99°23; a year 
100%. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 843; 
on Wednesday week 843; a year ago 86}, 
Loan (33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 74}; on Wednesday 
week 74}; a year ago 75}. 


ago 


Conversion 
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Young China 


TREMENDOUS revolution is proceeding in China, 
and we shall be hopelessly unwise if we fail to 
note its phenomena and base our policy upon them. 
The new spirit of nationalism extends from end to end 
of the country. It is the one thing in the China of 
to-day which is a unifying force. One of the most 
ancient civilizations of the world, famous for its 
philosophic calm, has become infected by the modern 
political bacillus. The disease—for it is a disease at 
the moment—may culminate in a great improvement 
of the patient’s health, or it may lead to permanent 
distempers. It is, we believe, possible for the Powers 
to shape the course of the disease and secure that it 
shall have permanently beneficial results. We must 
encourage the good that is in Chinese nationalism and 
discourage the bad. The one thing that we cannot do 
with any possibility of suecess is simply to try to repress 
or ignore nationalism. 

The Chinese are highly self-conscious now. They 
believe that too long they have accepted a position of 
inferiority which is implied, to their constant humilia- 
tion, in what they call the unequal Treaties. They 
intend, whatever happens during the transaction, to 
get themselves out of that position. And who shall 
say them nay? They are in the grip of a movement 
which has spread like an epidemic about the world. 
They see Turkey and India and Egypt, and even Asiatic 
tribesmen, acquiring or marching towards a new status ; 
and they say that they will not be contented with less 
themselves. This revolution affects in China about 
a fifth of the total population of the world. It is an 
irony that at a time when China seemed to have fallen 
hopelessly into separate groups which could not be 
joined together again this nationalism is providing 
a stronger common bond than has ever existed before, 
It may indeed be, as we have often speculated, that 
China will never again be one in the old sense, but even 
a federation of territories may have the sense of nation- 
ality. The Cantonese, who have by far the greatest 
power of coherence now to be found in China, may 
spread their influence over the whole country. Within 
a year or two they may even embrace Manchuria. The 
most important capital of the future may be Nanking. 
But even if the Cantonese should not achieve so much 
they may become the Prussians of China and exert a 
hegemony. 

It is an entire mistake to suppose that there are any 
sane people in this country who desire to try to check 
Chinese nationalism by armed intervention. The days 
are past when the Powers by engaging a few forts on 
the coast could bring the Central Government to sub- 
mission and impose quiet upon millions who had never 
seen the sea or a ship. All that Englishmen in common 
with other foreigners want in China is the right to live 
in security and trade in peace. It seemed that the 
Washington resolutions of 1921-22 would give the Chinese 
enough for their satisfaction. Certainly the Conferences 
which met at Peking to put those resolutions into 
operation were entirely benevolent. All the Powers 
were ready to modify the Customs system administered 
by foreigners—administered, be it said, with great 
efficiency and honesty—so that the Chinese might impose 
extra duties for their own benefit. All the Powers were 


ready, again, to abandon the extra-territorial rights of 
foreigners in the Treaty Ports and the Concessions in 
order that China might become nationally an equal 
among equals, 


The only condition imposed was the 


reasonable one that foreigners should be really guaranteed 
safety for themselves and their property. All this was 
only intended as a start. 

Unhappily the dream was rudely ended by the Civil 
War, which deprived China of any Government whose 
writ would run. The blame, therefore, for the immediate 
disappointment cannot fairly be laid upon the Powers, 
All we want to insist upon is that Great Britain should 
make it perfectly clear that she is a true supporter of 
Chinese nationalism. So intellectual a people as the 
Chinese should eventually be able to compose their 
affairs and provide a degree of security for foreigners 
which will make extra-territorial rights wholly unneces- 
sary. It ought, however, to be pointed out that the 
granting of extra-territorial rights was as much due 
to the Chinese themselves as to foreigners. At first 
the Chinese, though they never had the hermit ideals 
of Japan, did not like the idea of foreigners living freely 
among them wherever they pleased, and it was at the 
suggestion of China that the resident foreigners were 
as far as possible grouped in Treaty Ports and Concessions. 
It is not true, therefore, to say that these rights have 
been merely grabbed. Rights, even some of those 
which are questionable in origin, become sanctioned by 
lapse of time, by custom, and by the active recognition 
of them by both parties. This is certainly true in China, 
where not only the Peking Government, but the people 
have entered into contractual relations with forcigners 
on the strength of which vast financial and commercial 
organizations have been built up. 

It may be objected, however, that we ought not to 
encourage a form of nationalism that has taken on a 
definitely Red complexion. The answer is that those 
who understand most about the intensely individualistic 
temper of the Chinese are convinced that there is no 
fundamental community of ideas between the Chinese 
and the Russian Bolshevists. Each side is using the 
other for temporary purposes. Already it is clear, from 
labour riots and so forth, that certain Bolshevist methods 
are highly inconvenient to the Cantonese Government. 
It should be our earnest purpose, then, to prove to the 
Chinese that this irksome Russian help is entirely 
unnecessary. We ought not to stand upon a punctilio, 
but should learn something from those foreign merchants 
at Hankow who have quietly accepted the extra duty 
imposed on their merchandise by the Cantonese invaders. 
They have acted on the principle that as this surcharge 
was agreed to by the Peking Tariff Conference they are 
only accepting from a de facto Government what the old 
Central Government of Peking might have applied. 

The most important thing for Great Britain is not 
to miss the tide—a thing that seamen hardly ever do, 
though statesmen do it continually. We 
the day in diverting the Boxer indemnity to the benefit 
of China, and it is sincerely to be hoped that we shall 
not be late again. Precisely because the Russians are 
pulling many strings in China there is an immense 
amount of propaganda. The Chinese propaganda is 
anti-foreign because it is nationalistic; the Russian 
propaganda is anti-foreign because the Bolshevists, 
caring nothing about Chinese nationalism, want to 
injure Great Britain wherever and whenever they can. 
It is being said by the Cantonese that Great Britain is 
supporting the North against the South. That delusion 
ought to be removed as quickly as possible. There is 
no reason in the world why Great Britain should support 
the North, and she is not attempting to do so. 


were late in 
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The Problem 


THMIE fact that the Dominion Prime Ministers, before 
they separated, considered the problem of Singa- 

pore and discussed how far they were concerned therein, 
js in every way satisfactory. It shows that the Imperial 
importance of the matter is fully admitted. The British 
Government has accepted the conditional offers of help 
from Dominions and. Colonies towards the burden of 
enlarging the naval base at Singapore, for which the 
Prime Ministers have apparently admitted an obligation. 
A distinguished soldier of strong Imperial inclinations 
lately put the far-reaching character of these respon- 
sibilities to the present writer with such force that he 
e cannot do better than pass on their substance 
We do not quote him verbatim, 
* Does the Spectator realize 


feels h 
as they were given him. 
but employ a paraphrase. 
what is the effect of applying to Singapore the principle 
it has so often applied to similar problems, é.e., by 
saying: ‘The plan is good in itself, but how many 
men will it take to carry it out and where are they to 
come from?’ It is quite sound to build a commercial 
dock at Singapore and to protect it with the necessary 
arsenals and barracks, naval and military, and other 
defensive works, for it would be absurd to spend several 
millions on Singapore and then leave it to be carried 
by, say, a Japanese coup de main. It is obvious that 
it is the Japanese, and not any other Power, who would 
look upon the naval base at Singapore as a menace, 
The data for arriving roughly at the military and naval 
strength required are in existence; for during the War 
between Japan and China a similar problem arose, 
Russia fortified and garrisoned Port Arthur, and the 
Japanese attacked it. After a long struggle they 
captured it. But the Russians in their unsuccessful 
effort to hold it put in a force of some 47,000 men, 
Where are we to find the men for such a garrison? The 
answer sounds utterly fantastic, and yet it must be 
given. As soon as there was any risk of hostilities we 
should have to mobilize our Expeditionary Force and 
send relays of it week by week to hold Singapore. Our 
needs would be higher than those of Russia. This 
would mean making ourselves incapable of defensive 


activa in Europe. It would also paralyse our naval 


° 
of Singapore 
force. The transport of the troops would swallow up 
sea-power, for we could not leave the Singapore Garrison 
and Dock in the air.” 

Our answer to this nightmare is (1) that the matter 
must be regarded as concerning the whole Empire, and 
(2) that, rather than submit to a reductio ad absurdum, 
we should carry Singapore, as it were, to Australia 
and place it where it would be perfectly secure from 
attack. If we 
on the south or east coast of Australia near Sydney, 


placed a military and naval arsenal 


it would be impregnable from: capture, even if our friends 
the Japanese were our enemics and so unwise as to send 
out a huge expeditionary force. Whoever were our 
enemies they would in such an event be greatly weakened 
at home, and would, in fact, be attempting to get security 
by stirring up a hornet’s nest. Of course, a base in South- 
Kast Australia could not perform all the functions expected 
of a base half-way between Malta and Western Australia. 

In view of these considerations, we are not the least 
alarmed at the ultimate result, which we have envisaged, 
but they make us more than ever determined that the 
problem of Singapore is an Imperial problem, and must 
be considered and decided by our Federation of British 
Nations as a whole, and not by any one of them alone. 

We have said nothing of the part which America 
would be likely to play as the power in control at Hawaii 
and the Philippines. We venture to think that she 
would consider the moment favourable for an exhibition 
of the racial consciousness of the English-speaking 
nations and for applying a Coolidge form of the Munroe 
Doctrine to the Far East. 
warned, as was Spain a hundred years ago, not to apply 


The Japanese would be 


* her political system ” to the Far East. 

We have written in a way which may at first sight 
seem sensational, but we do not believe that we have 
thereby done any injury to the cause of peace. It is 
uncertainty that is dangerous. When once the conse- 
quences of a particular action are made clear, such 
action can be, and as a rule is, avoided. Uncertainty 
helped to bring about the Great War. It is essential not 
to let the problem of Singapore merely slide. The Empire 


must face it. 


The Foundling Site 


PLOOMSBURY has no public park and no real public 
playground, though it has a population packed 
Its one great amenity is the 


in many mean streets. 
breathing spaces provided by large squares, and, above 
all, by the lawns and gardens of the Foundling Hospital. 
It is true that these places are not open to the public 
for recreation, but at all events they are “ lungs.” 

It is now proposed that the open spaces of the Foundling 
site and those gracious squares, Brunswick Square and 
Mecklenburgh Square, should be thickly built over. 
It is outrageous that such a plan should be under con- 
templation, but it is almost beyond belief that no public 
authority has any power to prevent it. The company 
which bought the site from the authorities of the 
Foundling Hospital is free to proceed with its scheme, 
which provides for the transportation of Covent Garden 
Market to Bloomsbury, unless the private Bill which 
is to be laid before Parliament should be defeated. 

Nowadays every intelligent person is interested in 
town planning, and it is one of the strangest and most 


ugly paradoxes of our day that Bloomsbury (a large 
part of which is itself a very good old-fashioned example 
of town planning) should be in danger from an enterprise 


: 


as “ anti-town-planning ” in spirit as one could possibly 


conceive. The Minister of Health is rightly proposing 
to acquire powers to plan the growth of outer London 
to a distance of twenty-five miles round Charing Cross, 
but he is helpless when it comes to applying a town. 
planning measure to the heart of London. 

If the destructive policy for the Foundling site goes 
through an extremely bad precedent will be established. 
Bloomsbury is one of those residential quarters which 
are gradually being engulfed by the business world, 
It is in regions such as this that open spaces, which are 
preserved as such, may be most casily thrown open to 
the public and particularly to children who badly need 
The difliculty of 


; gardens of 


somewhere to stretch their limbs. 


throwing open squares which are the privat 
people who live round them is well known, but the 


difficulty becomes enormously less when the squares 
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are mainly overlooked by offices, as, for instance, in 
Lincoln’s Inn. The squares on the frontier between 
the business world and the residential quarters should 
be most carefully safeguarded for a_ particular 
purpose. 

If the Covent Garden Market has to be moved, it 
could surely be moved to some bad area which is in 
any case scheduled for clearance. There is such an 
area on the north side of the Euston Road between 
Euston Station and King’s Cross. Possibly a_ better 
site would be somewhere on the south side of the Thames 
between Westminster Bridge and Blackfriars. If there 
are sound reasons against having the future fruit and 
vegetable market on the south side of the river, no 
doubt several other sites could be found. Besides, 
there are many people who think that the present site 
of Covent Garden Market could be reconstituted 
and enlarged, and that bodily transportation is unneces- 
sary. Many other reasons against the Foundling scheme 
might be mentioned. If some of the more important 
buildings of the University of London are in future to 
be in Bloomsbury every possible amenity will be neces- 
sary. One wonders, again, how far the scheme for 
putting Covent Garden on the edge of Guilford Street 
has been thought out from the point of view of the 


traflic problem. It would be too silly to create a new 
tangle for want of taking thought. 

We have said little about the Foundling Hospita’ 
itself because the foundlings have fled to better air jn 
the country, greatly to their health’s advantage, but it 
would be a sore loss to London if the hospital were 
demolished. We have never pretended that every 
building should be preserved merely because it is old; 
beauty must not stand in the way of proved convenience 
or of scientific progress. Moreover, a new thing may 
have the beauty of perfect appropriateness and utility, 
and the need, when it arises, for replacing the old by 
the new is always a challenge to the skill of our own 
generation. Nevertheless, we hope it may be possible 
to save the Foundling Hospital. The worthy master 
mariner and shipwright, Captain Coram, who founded 
it, and whose statue watches its gates, may not have 
been much of a sociologist—he may even have put a 
premium upon the evils he wished to abate when he 
gave a free home for unwanted children with no questions 
asked—but he was as kindly a soul as ever lived. The 
legend that Hogarth enjoyed painting his portrait more 
than the portrait of any other man ought to be true 
if it is not. Certainly the hospital ought to be saved 
for an institution of some kind if it is reasonably possible, 


How to Make British Farming Pay 


V.—Marketing 


HESE two factors in the agricultural problem of 
Great Britain are closely interlinked, and should be 
considered together. These are the main facts : 

1. The British agricultural producer often—perhaps 
ordinarily—pays more pro rata for the carriage of his 
stuff to market than his foreign competitor. 

2. The British agricultural producer ordinarily pays 
far more to the middlemen between him and the con- 
sumer than his foreign competitor. 

Obviously there is opportunity here to do much to- 
wards making British farming pay by reducing the 
leakage in transport and handling charges. 

Transport ANOMALIES. 

In the matter of transport, Mr. Lloyd George, during a 
recent speech cited two cases: (1) where the transport 
charges on potatoes from Linceln to an English market 
were greater than from inland Germany ; (2) where the 
transport charges on bacon from Suffolk to an English 
market were greater than from Denmark. I have had 
cases put before me where the cost of transport of wheat 
from a British farm to Liverpool was greater than from 
the middle of Canada; where farmers in the south and 
east of England have had to pay higher charges to get 
their stuff to London than the total charges on foreign 
consignments which passed their doors. 

If any single case is examined there is generally a more 
or less adequate explanation founded on the difference 
between sea and land transport, between long-distance 
and short-distance charges, between charges for small and 
large consignments, &c. Certainly the railway com- 
panies will not plead guilty to giving a deliberate pre- 
ference to the foreigner. Space does not permit of going 
fully into the evidence. Readers, I hope, will be 
satisfied with these conclusions. 

Farmers Must Ger Toceruer. 

1. The railway companies should in justice give—and> 

if firmly approached, would give—a substantial pre- 





and Transport 


ference in rates to British agricultural products. Such a 
preference would be just, because the British producer is 
a valuable customer for passenger traflic, which the 
foreign producer is not. 

2. The railway companies should—and, if firmly ap- 
proached would—arrange a system of picking up agri- 
cultural produce, fed by motor services to appropriate 
centres under conditions necessitating the least amount 
of handling. The railway truck and the motor truck 
should be co-ordinated so that the one fits in with the 
other. 

The remedy is chiefly in the farmers’ hands. Con- 
ditions in Great Britain are such that there are few 
farming centres which could not use motor services to a 
big market. Thus they can force the hand of the 
railways. But the farmers must co-operate. The indi- 
vidual is often powerless. A Farmers’ Union, tackling 
this question in a practical fashion for all farmers, would 
cut transport charges down tothe fair rate. Incidentally, 
such a Union could educate its members to economize in 
the first stages of transport. The farmers’ carts are often 
hopelessly old-fashioned and wasteful in type. 

Such a Union would also work to bring back to life 
local markets. Study French economic life and note how 
much of the farmer’s produce is sold in his own neigh- 
But how little are the opportunities for local 
To give but one illus- 


bourhood. 
markets developed in England. 
tration: Brighton, the great seaside resort, ought, with 
its own local custom, to be supporting a small army of 
local farmers and local fishermen. The crowds of visitors 
there should be fed chiefly on meat, fish, poultry, dairy 
produce, fruit and vegetables produced in Brighton’s own 
back garden, so to speak. 


THe MIDDLEMEN. 


That leads on from transport to markets. The gap 
between what the producer gets and what the consumer 
pays in British farm produce is a monstrous one. The 
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producer rarely gets a fair price: the consumer usually 
pays an exorbitant price. The hopeless tangle of the 
lines of communication between the two comes from the 
time when the industrial epoch turned the nation’s 
thoughts away from the land as the chief source of the 
nation’s wealth and great new populations grew up in 
manufacturing areas. No thought was given then to 
following up these new populations with lines of supply 
from British food-producing centres. It was handier to 
establish new lines of supply frem ports taking in foreign 
food. The agricultural producers by national combination 
might have done much to help themselves: they were 
neglectful and apathetic. Far too many of them recon- 
ciled themselves to the conclusion that agriculture was 
hopeless as a business proposition, and could only survive 
as a hobby to be carried on by landlords who—drawing 
great revenues from coal, from city lands or from indus- 
trial enterprises—needed to make no money out of their 
That state of things was ideal for the growth of 
middlemen’s exactions. They found almost as casy 
victims as do the traders among savages who give worthless 
junk for what they buy. 


farms. 


Co-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 

There is no need to recall to Spectator readers the fan- 
tastic differences between the prices that the farmer gets 
and the prices that the householder pays for almost every 
article of British agricultural produce. The facts are too 
notorious to need to be restated. It is necessary here 
only to insist on the remedy—and that is co-operative 
marketing. 

There is no agricultural community which I know of in 
the world, except the British, where the farmer tries to 
sell as an individual. In New Zealand, in Australia, in 
Canada the farmer sells co-operatively. Study the 
system by which the Canadian farmer markets his wheat 
under the Board of Grain Commissioners set up by the 
Canada Grain Act, 1912 (Mr. J. Hay Thorburn, of Eitham, 
has done valuable work in bringing this to the notice of 
the British public), by which the New Zealander markets 
his mutton and his butter. Study any of the successful 
competitors of our farmer and it will be found that they 
are co-operative marketers. 


How Fintanp MANAGES. 

I had an opportunity in 1924 of studying the applica- 
tion of co-operation to marketing agricultural products 
in Finland. Finland is chiefly a land of small farmers : 
65 per cent. of the population owe their existence to 
farming and forestry. The Finnish agriculturist in 
every branch of production has at his back an organiza- 
tion which strives to get for him at the lowest possible 
to sell for him at the highest 
to keep rates down 
for transport and for power: and to give him all the 
advantages of modern research. Whilst the man on the 
land in Great Britain has middlemen biting into his 
yield wherever he turns, whether to buy or to sell, the 
man on the land in Finland has organized to cut to the 
lowest possible point the cost of the road from farm to 
table. In products the society 
handles as much as 95 per cent. of the total output: all 
products are dealt with: 
society to see that the rural population gets a fair deal 
in regard to the wild crop of whortleberries ! 


price all that he consumes : 
possible price all that he produces : 


some co-operative 


there is even a co-operative 


Tue Farmer Must se Taveur. 

Mr. Christopher Turnor, than whom no man has given 
more patriotic and more intelligent work to the British 
land problem, at Cambridge last October emphasized the 
lesson of the absolute necessity of co-operation among 
farmers, taking his examples from Czecho-Slovakia. The 
same lesson is taught by every country with a sound 
agricultural system. 

But it is objected that the British farmer has an in- 
stinctive dislike of co-operation. Then he must be taught. 
Teaching him should be an integral part of all agricultural 
education: should be a matter which the Government 
In the last resort I 
should be inclined to apply to the farmer who will not co- 


recognizes as a sound investment. 


operate the method of a famous Master who was informed 

by an undergraduate that he could find no reason to 

believe in the existence of a Deity. 

“Tf in an hour you 

you will leave the College.” 
Frank Fox, 

Are Sheltered Markets Necessary 5) 


The Master took out his watch. 
have not found a reason, 


(Neat Article : 


The Week in Parliament 


GOOD deal of anxiety was displayed by members 
4 of the House of Commons in regard to the situation 
in China. Sir Austen Chamberlain, who was a little 
impatient with the well-intentioned, if blundering, 
queries of certain Unionist back-benchers, was non- 
committal. From the general tone of his replies one 
gathers that the Foreign Office is not satisfied that the 
Cantonese movement is inspired and directed entirely 
or even primarily from Moscow. If the movement is, 
in essence, Nationalist, the southern forces might well 
obtain a mastery over the whole of China with the excep- 
tion of Manchuria. In such circumstances we should 
be well advised to come to terms with them, even though 
it might involve concessions. Upon one point the 
Foreign Secretary was emphatic, to the relief of the vast 
majority in the House. It is not the intention of the 
Government to intervene in any Chinese Civil War, or 
to take any naval or military action in China other than 
is necessary for the protection of British life. British 
interests may well form the subject of negotiations at 
some future date. This is surely the wise policy. We 
cannot conduct trade with a fundamentally hostile people, 
under the protection of warships and bayonets. For 
satisfactory trade mutual confidence and esteem are 


required. The present anarchical conditions in China 
make it diflicult for us to re-establish friendly relations 
with anyone. And if Canton can give to China stable 
government, the effect may be more beneficial to British 
trade than is generally realized. In the meantime the 
Times is taking a line diametrically opposed to that of 
the Foreign Office, presumably as a result of separate 
information. It is therefore highly desirable that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain should make a frank statement 
on the whole position if Mr. Lampson’s report is received 
before the House rises. It is a curious and rather unfor- 
tunate fact that, despite his immense industry, high sense 
of duty, and the possession of judgment which has on 
several occasions proved (and may again prove) to be 
superior to that of his critics, the Foreign Secretary has, 
so far, failed strikingly to gain the confidence of any 
section of the House in this trouble. 

There have been one or two debates of considerable 
technical interest, notably on the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, which Mr. Blundell has now steered safely into port, 
the Sale of Food Bill, and the Palestine and East Africa 
Loans Bill. The last named was discussed on Tuesday 
night. Colonel Wedgwood, just back from Palestine, 
made a characteristic speech in which he took every 
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statement of fact or opinion made by any member who 
had previously spoken and disagreed with it. It was 
vain for Mr. Ormsby-Gore and Mr. Graham to leap to their 
feet with denials or explanations. On Colonel Wedgwood 
swept, to the enjoyment of all present. Mr. Grenfell, 
who speaks with great force and lucidity, delivered a 
typical “ city ” speech, punctuated by “ Hear, hears ” 
from Sir Fredric Wise, and groans from that stalwart 
Imperialist, Mr. Ramsden. 

An interesting debate, in which the whole question of 
British policy towards the natives of Africa was raised, 
closed with an admirable speech by the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, who always finds himself on these 
occasions in the impregnable position of knowing more 


about the subject than anyone else, and the second 
reading was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. William Graham’s letter in Monday’s Times oy 
industrial peace has aroused considerable interest in ql] 
quarters of the House. No developments are likely to 
take place before the New Year. ; 
favour of a national movement towards co-operation jn 
industry, led by Mr. Baldwin, will certainly be made next 
session. Many Unionists feel that trade union legislation 
by itself is not enough, and that the Government must 
give a clear lead to those who desire reorganization. 
conciliation, and prosperity in industry, by producing g 
constructive policy designed to assist them. 


NEW Memeer, 


But a strong drive in 


The Problem of the Family 
VI.—The New Way in Education 


( UR new secondary schools are one of the great and 

solid achievements of twentieth-century England. 
They are solving, so far as our great cities and many 
country parts are concerned, the problem of providing 
good teaching, at prices that all but the very poor can 
afford. They train the boy or girl, from about twelve years 
old, on the lines and with the curriculum of the great 
Publie Schools, for a very small cost or for no charge at all, 
And they enable their picked pupils to graduate at the 
Universities. No middle-class married couple within 
reach of one of the newer secondary schools need fear to 
have children because of the cost of education. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to treat the 
secondary schools as rivals or substitutes for Public 
They are not rivals but supplements, and 
admirable supplements. The Public School has its per- 
manent place in our national life. But it can only, 
because of its necessarily high costs, serve a limited class. 
Many families of professional men cannot, under conditions 
existing to-day, pay Public School fees. The secondary 
schools meet their need. 

What are the new secondary schools? They are, 
primarily, high schools taken over or newly founded 
as a result of the Balfour Act of 1902, which empowered 
County Councils and County Boroughs to deal with 
education as a whole, in place of elementary teaching 
alone. The London County Council, which in_ this 
matter has led the country, is establishing a ring of new 
schools around the outer suburbs, which give the same 
education as Public Schools. Thirty-eight per cent. of 
the pupils have won scholarships and pay no fees. These 
come mostly, but not exclusively, from elementary schools, 
Most of the remainder pay an inclusive fee of from 
£13 13s. to £15 15s. a year. This fee is about one-third 
the actual cost, half of the balance being paid from the 
rates, and the remainder from State grants. The average 
cost of London public day schools, including extras, 
is £60-£70 per annum. British officials abroad unoble 
to send their boys to Public Schools because of expense 
are more and more letting them live with relatives in 
London to attend county secondary schools. 

Starting de novo, with young masters, ambitious pupils 
and adequate plant, it is perhaps not surprising that the 
secondary schools are beating, from the merely educational 
point of view, some of the older foundations. Grammar 
formerly struggling along under inadequate 


Schools. 


schools, 


endowments, now receive grants suflicient to pay their 
teachers a living wage, and to provide really good 
education. 

Last year four old boys from one London County 


secondary school alone obtained appointments for the 
higher branches of the Civil Service, including first 
place in both the Indian Civil Service and the Consulat 
Service. 

Boys and old boys from Holloway School last year 
gained two scholarships at Cambridge, one at King’s 
College and one at the London School of Economics. 
Old boys’ places in the historical triposes at Cambridge 
were History, one in Class 1, Div. 2, one in Class 2, 
Div. 1. Mediaeval and Modern Languages. Part 1. Two in 
Class 2, Div. 1. Part 2. One in Class 2, Div. 1. One old boy 
was last year awarded the W. W. Skeat Prize for English 
Literature. Four took honours in the London Final, two 
First Class. Holloway does not stand alone. 

I have in front of me a list of certain distinguished 
London County scholars, which shows how the secondary 
schools open the way to the great professions. Among 
the places won during the past few years, by boys educated 
in schools such as Goodrich Road (Battersea), Canal Road 
(Crouch End), Oldfield Road (Hackney Downs), are: 
Principal of a London Polytechnic, Director of Mathe- 
matical studies at a Cambridge College, Inspector (Board 
of Education), Fellow of New College (Oxford), technical 
adviser to the U.S. Government. 

The Public School has many advantages over the 
secondary school, tradition, prestige, association. But 
the newly-built county secondary schools score on some 
points. They are planned in the most modern fashion. 
Their sanitary and domestic arrangements leave those 
of many famous old schools hopelessly behind. They 
pay their masters high salaries, and give security of tenure, 
the assurance of a pension, and the possibility of a head- 
mastership. They are more and more drawing the best 
of the younger teachers into their service. An honours 
man in a London secondary school—most of the 
are first-class honours men—can reach £600 a year, 
and if he becomes head-master, £1,350 a year. These 
figures do not, of course, compare with the great prizes 
of the Public Schools, but they compare very favourably 
with the average. 

Next, the secondary schools, being new, have a large 
proportion of young masters. Here I am touching on a 
delicate question. Everyone knows that one of the 
handicaps of some of our great schools has been that old 
masters continued their duties long after they should have 
retired. Men were teaching in the great schools who 
had seen fifty years and more of work. Everyone loved 
them. Affection, tradition and solid service made it 
impossible to move them. But does anyone suppose that 
age in their place counted for efliciency ? In the secondary ' 


masters 
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schools, such men would have retired long before on 
adequate pensions. 

The founders of the new secondary schools make no 
secret of the fact that they take the Public School as their 
model. They aim to establish a corporate life in each 
centre. Every boy on entry is given a “ house,” and is 
expected to work and fight for the honour of his 
house. Prefects are appointed. Boys have their house 
masters to whom they are expected to go in all difficulties. 
Of course there is a touch of the artificial about this, and 
in time the county secondary schools will work out their 
own salvation on their own lines. The authorities do not 
fall into the error of making learning—in its limited 
meaning—and examinations their main aim. They plan 
“the full development of the individual in intellect, in 
character and in physical well-being.” It cannot be 
expected that the traditions and the potent character- 
forming elements that have made our older schools what 
they are can be transplanted in a day to young growths. 
But they are being sought after. The men at the head of 
these big new ventures are not seeking a superficial, 
commercial efficiency. They are going deeper. The 
Public School spirit is being emulated. The boys have 
their cadet corps. Some miserable business which I do 
not understand prevents their being part of the O.T.C., 
although they sit for the same certificates. They have 
their own missions down in the slums of London. 

From what classes are these boys drawn? Up to now, 
professional men have on the whole fought shy of them, 
The average professional man still values the Public School 


life so highly that he is willing to make great sacrifices 
to secure it for his sons. But the numbers of sons of 
professional men are steadily increasing. The commercial 
traveller, the small tradesman, the City clerk endure 
great sacrifices to keep their children here till eighteen 
or nineteen. Fathers earning as little as £250 a year 
will pay for two children. How do they do it? I 
cannot imagine. Here is the poor family’s road to the 
University and to the professions. 

What are the difficulties these schools have to face ? 
Snobbishness may be one. People with Victorian traditions 
heavy on them do not think it “ genteel ” to send their 
children to a rate-aided school. They prefer, at first, 
to waste their days at cheap private schools. Hard 
facts and common sense are breaking down this feeling. 

The secondary school is already doing a magnificent 
work in bringing different social classes together. Here 
comes the clever boy from the slums and the son of the 
higher grade Civil Servant, the son of the mechanic and 
the son of the clerk. Fifty per cent. of the boys who come 
from the elementary schools really make good, twenty-five 
per cent. do fairly well, and about one quarter fail to adapt 
themselves fully to the new life. 

I believe that the Public Schools could do much to help 
the social life of the secondary schools by arranging more 
matches with them. Public School teams are so full up 
with engagements, I shall be told, that this is not possible. 
But it is worth while trying. My own impression from 
what I have seen of the newer schools is that sports are 
their weakest side. IF. A. MACKENZIE. 


Massage and Medical Electricity 


(From A Mepicat CorrESPONDENT.) 
FYNUE object of the following information is to enable 
| the public to realize the position that massage, 
medical electricity, artificial light, and remedial 
exercises occupy in medical practice,' and so to protect 
themselves from the administrations of people whose 
unqualified efforts may result in serious harm. 

The first point to be clearly emphasized is that none of 
the above methods of treatment, important though they 
undoubtedly are, are included in the curriculum of the 
medical student, or the examinations that qualify him as 
a medical practitioner. That is to say that the average 
doctor, on his entry into general practice, is not qualified 
to supervise the methods of those to whom he sends his 
patients for physical treatment. Thus he is in a very 
difficult position, for which he, individually, is in no way 
responsible. At the same time, the patient has some 
grounds for caution. To explain these grounds I will 
select special instances. 

In the first place, we may consider massage, medical 
clectricity, and remedial exercises. 

The practice of treatment under these headings was, 
until a few years ago, in a state of chaos. Any layman 
who felt an interest, or saw possibilities of profit, set up 
in practice as a masseur or masseuse, bought some sort of 
apparatus, and practised his method without any sort 
of qualification at all. The Chartered Society of Massage 
and Medical Gymnastics then came into being, and 
instituted a considered curriculum and public examinations 
in massage, medical electricity and Swedish remedial 
exercises. The organization of this Society was a big 
undertaking, and has been well carried out, and we are 
deeply indebted to it, because through its auspices a great 
advance has been made, and it must be completely 
exonerated from any of the criticism that appears below. 

The practice of massage, as carried out by those who 


have passed the qualifying examination, appears to be on 
a satisfactory basis, and does not call for any particular 
comment here. In the hands of these skilled operators 
it is very valuable, and, on the whole, free from danger. 

Medical electricity, however, is a subject to which 
particular attention should be called. The massage 
students who pass the electricity examination of the 
Chartered Society are qualified to administer treatment 
by the Faradic and Sinusoidal currents, and the Galvanic 
current (including “ ionization *’), and it is a rule of the 
Society that they must do so under the direction of a 
doctor. These types of electrical current are fairly free 
from danger to the average patient, especially if we 
exclude the region of the head. There is another type of 
current, however, which should not be employed by a 
masseuse, except in the actual presence of a qualified 
doctor. I allude to the type that is known as diathermy. 
The diathermy current is of immense benefit in proper 
hands. In fact it is, in my own opinion, destined to 
play a great part in therapeutics. Nevertheless a very 
slight departure from the correct methods of adminis- 
tration may be attended with grave danger to any tissue 
or organ through which it passes, because in its passage 
through them much of its energy is converted into heat. 
When it is explained that the heating of the deep 
tissues of the body, including the most vital and delicate 
organs, may take place without the production of any 
sensation to the patient, the insidious nature of the danger 
will be at once apparent. Should a certain degree of 
condensation occur (as it may very easily do through 
careless administration) in the passage of the Diathermy 
current through any particular part, injury up to complete 
destruction of masses of tissue may ensue. For example, 
ulceration, with subsequent adhesions and obstruction, 
may be caused in the intestines, such effects coming on 
after a lapse of time, so that the condition is a complete 
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mystery to all concerned. The writer has seen a joint 
that had been treated with diathermy by an unqualified 
administrator which was completely and permanently 
fixed by the sealing of the tissues, although the patient 
had experienced absolutely no warning pain. On account 
of its danger, diathermy has been intentionally ruled out 
of the teaching and examination of the massage students, 
and it is right that the public should know this before 
they seck it at the hands of any person other than a 
qualified doctor. 

With regard to artificial light treatment : 
followed closely on the work of Augustus Rollier in the 
real sunlight at Leysin, and it is one of the greatest 
discoveries in the whole history of medicine. The results 
obtained in certain hands by artificial light have been 
sensational, and consequently reported and distorted in 
the public Press. Unfortunately a furore has been the 
result, the loudest clamour being from makers of apparatus 
for the production of artificial light. These have seen 
a large field for profit, and not unnaturally set out their 
wares with tantalizing brochures, showing houscholders 
basking in the rays of “ artificial sunlight in the home,” 
and giving just a suflicient smattering of information to 
the masseuses and other unqualified people who are buying 
these lamps in large numbers, so that there is now scarcely 
a district in London where artificial light treatment may 
Some of the firms alluded 


this has 


not be obtained at their hands. 
to have a wide reputation, and ought to know better. 

Now, the dangers attending this administration are 
not confined to an inflammation of the shin. This, if 
excessive, may lead, and has led, to sad results, but a 
further danger is added when the patient is subjected to 
a chronic and unnoticed overdosage of the light. Under 
a moderate dosage of the artificial rays the same phe- 
nomenon is noticed that occurs under real sunlight, 
viz., that the skin is, after a certain time, enabled to 
undergo prolonged exposure to the light without inflam- 
mation. Then comes the danger of overdosage. 

There is a factor produced in the skin cells under the 
action of light which is absorbed into the blood and 
distributed throughout the body. People, and especially 
sick people, vary greatly in their toleration of this factor, 
the effects of which are constitutional and often subtle, 
30 that it is most important that the administrator should 
be qualified to observe them. Such qualification is only 
possible after a thorough training at a teaching hospital. 
In other words, only doctors and trained hospital nurses 
should be employed in this work, and patients are running 
a risk when they place themselves in any other hands. 
Even in the case of hospital nurses, these should only 
administer the light under the genuine direction of a 
doctor who has practical knowledge of the subject, and 
the procedure that is being adopted by some nurses, who 
are setting up private clinics of their own, is to be depre- 
eated. Again, the wholesale institution of artificial light 
by infant welfare clinics before trained staffs are available 
is premature, 

In order to remove the above abuses in physical treat- 
ment, the London Clinic, which is to open its doors in 
a few days’ time, will offer the fullest facilities to doctors 
and trained nurses who desire a thorough course of 
instruction in any or all of the branches of physical 
treatment. With its honorary medical staff, the Clinic 
can deal with 1,000 patients per diem. It is complete 
in every detail as a comprehensive teaching clinic for 
physical treatment run on the lines of a voluntary hospital, 
and we may confidently expect that through its auspices 
the present state of affairs, which forces the public into 
the hands of unqualified physiotherapists because they 
cannot find doctors to treat them, will soon disappear. 


+ ees 


The Making of a Journalist 


LEFT the sea four years after the War ended, “te 
become a journalist.” It was a crazy thing to do 
They all said it was a crazy thing to do. 

An old aunt wrote me pages asking where was the 
sense in pushing a pen in a dirty town, when I had 
been trained up to pulling ropes and singing shanties 
But I 
all the 


and having a wife in every port ? saw more 
romance in Fleet Street than in 
In Fleet Street ! 

Here I should become grave. In these days, I should 
say, when of all professions the journalist’s is the most 
overcrowded and sordid, the most heart-breaking, the 
cruel . . . . but I can’t do it. I drifted int 


journalism by a side door, and although my example is 


Seven Seas, 


most 


not one to be followed by any self-respecting persoi 
whosoever he be, I would do the same again. 

I came up to London light-hearted as a lark, and 
took a room in Bloomsbury at l4s. a week, bed and 
breakfast. And then I down to write. I wrote 
four articles in one day, sent them off, and took my 
fellow-lodger 
Street —out to supper on the strength of my estimated 
earnings. No need to say that the articles were of the 
So did 


sat 


a young manicurist who worked in Regent 


boomerang type, and came back safely to hand. 
many others. I began to tire of the business. 

“ What's this about the films ? ” I said to my landlady. 
“Do you think I could act for them?” My landlady 
was an Italian countess who had once practically com« 
into a huge fortune, but had just missed it. 
acting in Comin’ thro’ the Rye, and knew all about 
theatrical agents and how to deal with such peopk 
“Til show you round,” she said. So I had my photo- 


She was 


graph taken and we went to see Sidney Jay. He was 
very pleasant. “Can you swim, dive, ride a_ horse 


aske d 


waited 


climb like a monkey or anything like that ? ”’ he 
* Certainly,” said I. Then we went home and I 


to hear about the part that would be coming to me 
shortly ; but it never came. 
My funds were low. I wrote three articles—one of 


them about a cloud of Purple Emperor butterflies I had 
seen once flying strangely on the summer wind far out 
in the Bay of Bengal 

The manicurist had heard of a job going in a small 
black hole of a loafers’ kitchen near King’s Cross. We 
ventured there, and I was taken on at once—ten shillings 
a week and tips. On my next free evening I asked her 
out to supper, telling her I knew of a place where wi 
would get a very fine meal indeed for no more than 
one and sixpence each. 

* Right,” she said ; 
shillings about me.” 


and decided to become a waiter. 


“wait till I see if I have three 
She had a great heart. 

I soon had to leave the countess’s flat in Bloomsbury 
It was too rich a neighbourhood. And I had sickened 
of being a waiter. Never once had I collected mor 
than fivepence in tips in one night, and I was rapidly 
becoming a Communist—plate after plate did I lift away 
without finding so much as a halfpenny beneath it. 
And the grease! And the washing up! 

I moved into a room in Kennington Park Road 
6s. 6d. per week, bed and breakfast, for the little money 
I had taken with me from the sea life was dwindling fast. 

Nevertheless, the first thing I did in my new quarters 
was to buy a green parakeet, for company in the long 
days alone. He cost me ten shillings—a hard price— 
but he was well worth it, with his twittering silver 
notes. And I still see the sheen of his gold breast- 
feathers and the flutter of his sun-bright emerald wings. 
Ah, small green parakeet ; did I say he was well worth 
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it? Indeed, he would have been. On the fourth day 
he took a fancy for long flights abroad as he sat 
thoughtfully melodious on the outside peak of his cage. 
In one moment he was gone out of the window, and 
the last I saw of him he was flying gaily down into a 
eat-infested yard. 

You might think this incident would have no bearing 
on a young would-be journalist’s career. It has, though. 
For it was after inquiring of six variously sympathetic 
women in as many grey backyards had they seen a small 
green bird anywhere about, and being told “ No” in 
each case, that I grew so desperate as to write five 
articles in thirty hours, and thrust them with a savage 
heart all together in one letter-box. 

A few days later I was looking into all the morning 
unobtrusive way—for I 
when my heart 
the 


papers in turn in my usual 
never bought more than one in the end 
missed a beat. What my name 
Daily News ? 

I danced up to my room and wrote till my wrist failed 
me. A fortnight later, not again having appeared in 
print, and being now faced with a financial crisis, I 
somehow secured a job selling clectrie vacuum cleaners. 
At the. end of a week I had sold one machine. I had 
cleaned cleven carpets and had received in total exchange 
just one cup of weak tea and one Turkish cigarette. 
I don't So I gave up being a com- 
mercial traveller. 

Soon after I had moved into a top attic 
Town the Evening News took two of my 
rapid succession, and with the proceeds I bought a 
ainth-hand bieyele and a new pair of shoes. 

I went into Covent Garden on a dawn of spring and 
wrote about the first lily of the valley flowers from 
islands in the sunlit south, and about the coral-pink 
at a shilling the bloom. I 
below 


was doing in 


smoke Turkish. 
in Camden 
articles in 


Moroccan roses 
walked down among the 


London Bridge and wrote about the dream-voyage a 


and gold 


wharves and quays 


man might take simply by watching the great ships 
unload their merchandise, and by smelling the herring- 
catches out of the North Sea. I wrote about a 
canoeing holiday in Scotland on the Forth and Tay. 
And I was happy. I wrote seven articles to every one 
that ever appeared in print, but I was happy. 

This state of things, however, couldn’t last. London 
became dusty, hot : my ideas ran out! And I was weary 
for the green places. I went down to Kent to look for 
work. Incredibly enough, I fellin witha band of gipsies, 
who accepted me as one of their number, and within 
three days I was picking hops at 3d. the bushel among 
the high sloping gardens of the Medway Valley. In 
the silver mists of morning, in the blue shadows of dusk 
when the birch-faggots glowed red on our hop-hut fire 
and the gipsies sang their old sweet Romany tunes, 
I forgot that newspapers existed. 

But at the close of the picking I deserted the caravan 
and returned to my lofty abode near Regent's Park. 
“If,” I said to myself, “ I am still alive in the spring, 
and yet have not blossomed out even then into a full- 
blown journalist, I shall write to my dear old aunt and 
confess that indeed her advice was good. And then I 
will once more become a seafarer, and go roving away.” 
With that I sat down and wrote about a night out in 
the Galway uplands, with only a small grey donkey for 
company, and a sleeping-bag that leaked. The Morning 
Post published the thing—and asked for more ! 

So I did not die in the winter after all. I lived and 
the first glimpse of spring I started 


grey 


prospered. At 
having toasted crumpets for my tea. 
Hamisu Macuaren, 


A Lion in the Limelight 
shambha Daki., the first 


MW 

4 news. It was his custom on his way to my house 
every morning to collect a large petrol tin of water. 
On this particular occasion he had left the lake shore 


and was crossing the bunker guarding the second green, 


boy, was to bring the 


when his eve was arrested by the footprint in the sand 
of a full grown lion. 

To find any trace of such a beast in Entebbe was quite 
unusual. So far as records go, it had never happened 
within the memory of even the oldest official. 


Branching off to avoid the small bazaar, the tracks 
passed close to the Land Oflice, through the Chief 
Secretary’s garden and across the golf links and 


finally arrived at the point of the peninsula close 
to the grazing ground of a herd of cattle belonging to 
Department. At this spot, one of the 
prettiest on the lake shore, the lion had decided to remain 
for the next three days. Here the ground is thick with 
tall grass and bracken, undergrowth and stunted bushes, 
In the 


wisely ; 


the Veterinary 


while reeds and ambatch fringe the sandy shore. 
cover, then, the lion had 
Each night he successfully removed and 


The fourth 


matter of chosen 
in food, well. 
enjoyed a cow from the Veterinary herd. 
night proved his undoing. 

Not that the residents of Entebbe had been idle, once 
they became aware of his presence. A compaiy of King’s 
African Rifles stationed on the peninsula had hunted 
individual had 
poison had been placed inside one of 
Finally, after three nights had passed 


him 
sat up for him: 
his earlier kills. 
success, four stalwarts set out to 
Of this little band, three had rifles and one 
Of their modus operandi 


in skirmishing order: sportsmen 


without make no 
mistake. 
a high-powered electric lamp. 
I can only speak from hearsay. The kill of the previous 
night had been found unfinished, for no lion could 
expect to have so many consecutive meals undisturbed. 
The carcass, or what was left of it, was placed close to 
where the lion had already been seen. 

Ten yards, or thereabouts, from this spot stood a 
small disused hut, into which the The 
electric light expert mounted his lamp, connected up 

The ae 


icir rifles on their knees. 


party entere l. 


his wires and made everything reacly. 
three sat round inside the hut, tl 
Theoretically the odds against the lion were so heavy 
that no sensible bookmaker would have attended the 
meeting. Inside the hut the feeling of security cannot 
Supposing, for instance, the lion 


have been so strong. 
had decided to substitute a man for his supper instead 
of his customary beef? It would be small consolation 
to the victim to know that his life 
avenged. A sudden spring might upset the 
arrangements and leave the gun team floundering in 
the dark. Thoughts such as these must have passed 
through the minds of the night watchmen as they sat 
staring into the darkness, the riflemen with fingers on 
their triggers, the foreman with his hand on the switch. 
At ten o’clock, or thereabouts, the lion was heard to 
approach, sniffing expectantly. Had the moment come ? 
Not for suspicion drove him away, and for a 
space silence reigned. Again he 
At last, gaining confidence, 


had been suitably 
limelight 


yet 
approached, and again 
he retired. he returned once 
more, this time to stay, for he sat him down as he had 
been expected to do, and began his meal. Up went the 
lights. Startled by the sudden glare, he turned his head, 
The three rifles spoke simultaneously, and... the lion 


was no more, 
GUNDI. 
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Correspondence 


(A LerrerR FroM OxForD.) 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Str,—The term is beginning to wane and with it our patience 
in so far as the weather is concerned. The first few days were 
perfect, the rest one long dull-skied drizzle. To add to our 
depression the fixtures of the Rugby team, which usually make 
it possible to feel happy in the wet weather, are mostly away 
this term. As usual, the Academic year has started with a 
general attention in the Press to Oxford activities. The ‘* Grey 
Book * of Proctorial regulations has been greeted as a kind 
of Papal Index of Things Not Done and hailed as oppressive 
and dictatorial. In fact, it contains nothing new and merely 
serves to put into black and white the long-established rules 
and customs of Proctorial authority ; freshmen thus know at 
the start what they should not do, instead of having to learn 
by sad expense. In general the document is remarkably mild 
and lenient. With it may be classed the growing proctorial 
approval of dances. 

Our amateur dramatic activities are as numerous as ever, 
But I rather wonder whether all our budding young actors are 
quite as budding as they think. The production a few nights 
ago of four one-act plays written by O.U.D.S. author-actors 
exhibited, with one exception, a dreary lack of originality. 
Tchekov-Ibsen-Pirandello influences seemed to have twisted 
the otherwise capable minds of the authors into lines where 
originality had faded into a Slavonic twilight of ill-digested 
psychology. A touch of Noel Coward would make these por- 
tentous young men more human. The solitary exception in 
the four plays was one in which Herakles and a Centaur (nude 
to the waist and equine after it) indulged in humorous dialogue 
of sound English * back-chat ” traditions. 

Meantime culture flourishes in other directions that are 
more serious and more productive. All Souls College has 
elected two new fellows who are distinguished by their capacity 
for research in the Classies rather than in Law. The saying, 
once so popular in Oxford, ** Show me a researcher and I will 
show you a fool,” has, I hope, by now been thrown on to the 
scrap-heap of meaningless pomposities. There are other 
things to learn in a University besides the curriculum, and 
the catalogue of the Oxford Press illustrates what some of 
those things are. 

Oxford is improving its architecture daily. The completion 
in the spring of the * Ladies Chapel,’ near Hertford new 
buildings—a reconstruction by Sir T. G. Jackson of the old 
* Octagon "—is a real addition of high value. The new 
buildings in the Parks promise to be really beautiful, and the 
City authorities are responsible for many attractive improve- 
ments, of which the reconstructed * Plough Inn’ is one. 

Apart from the visit of the Colonial Premiers for honorary 
degrees and the unveiling of the Union Society’s monument 
to Lord Curzon, we have had but little opportunity of seeing 
the Good and Great. Mr. J. H. Thomas came down all alone 
for an honorary degree that he should have taken earlier- 
M. André Maurois paid us a visit recently and charmed his 
hearers. In him and in M. Paul Morand we at last have two 
Frenchmen who almost understand us. 

A new venture of the Rhodes Trustees gives the University 
a most valuable benefaction. There are to be Rhodes Fellow- 
ships for Fellows of Colleges which are most generous in their 
terms. A minimum of six and a maximum of twelve months 
are to be spent by the Fellows in travel in the Dominions or 
in America during such sabbatical time as their colleges may 
give them. Hitherto all that was available for Fellows was 
the Proctor Fellowship to America and the Kahn Travelling 
Fellowships, which, after all, were open to all the Universities 
ef England. The Rhodes Trustees are to be warmly thanked, 

The Playhouse this term has given us a gloomy but com- 
petent list. Ibsen, Shaw, Strindberg and Tchekov at least 
entertain if they do not encourage. 

The rain ceases every alternate half-hour, and our hopes of 
sun run as high as Cherwell floods. The Freshmen are 
beginning to show signs of staleness, and so the Academic 
Year can be said to have begun well.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT, 


Music 


TueERE is nothing more typical of the present-day attitude 
towards music than the apotheosis of the conductor. Op 
the face of it, the importance he has assumed is absurd, 
Let us admit that the advance of a legion or even a platoon 
of musical sounds must be planned and controlled ; even 80, 
why must the controller be seen at all? We do not ask for 
the special privilege of sitting with the engine-driver when 
we decide to travel from London to Manchester. Ah! 
but there is a difference here. Except during a fleeting period 
of early youth, the engine-driver satisfies no instinctive 
longing in ourselves, whereas the conductor (I must designate 
him as * orchestral *’ conductor, lest you mistake my meaning) 
represents for us all the “ shows of things *’ we have hitherto 
hidden or suppressed under the exigency of good behaviour, 
He wears our hearts upon his sleeve. We applaud him— 
if we like the way he wears them for us—because, through 
physical means, he has given expression to our innermost 
reactions. The orchestra has piped for him, and he hasdanced 
for us, which brings me to a point I have long wished to make. 
It is this: By the majority of concert-goers the conductor is 
admired as much for his choreography as for his musicianship, 

I have fallen back into the ranks of the average on four 
occasions of late. I mean that, whereas my duty and better 
self required me to attend to the works which were being 
performed, I found myself interested in the individuals who 
were directing the performance in each case, interested in 
the Cause (the quality of the conducting) and in the Effect 
(the quality of the playing). Three of these occasions can 
conveniently and profitably be grouped together as illustrating 
three distinct types of experience. The types can be 
described in this way : (1) Where the Cause is greater than the 
Effect ; (2) where the Cause is less than the Effect, and (3) where 
the Cause and Effect are equal each to each. At the Chelsea 
Palace the other evening I attended a performance of Mrs. Adela 
Maddison’s Ippolita in the Hills. Mr. Anthony Bernard 
was the conductor. Neither the players nor the singers (with 
two exceptions) had reached the degree of “slick” efliciency 
which is essential to the first performance of an opera; 
and yet Mr. Bernard, with splendid courage and resource, 
managed to obtain a result which for all the diversity of its 
component parts did give the semblance of unity. Mrs. 
Maddison’s orchestration is such that it calls for the gentlest 
kind of bowing and blowing. But the players were so pre- 
occupied with the notation and the manner of its translation 
that they could give little or no attention to the more subtle 
values. But I discovered that, by watching Mr. Bernard 
and casting a mental veil over the orchestra, I could imagine 
within a little the effect of his good intent. The conductor 
on this occasion was a consolation. 

There was a curious example of the opposite case at one of 
the Diaghileff Ballet programmes. It was plain to see and 
to hear that the orchestra was composed of experienced players, 
but they failed to communicate their experience to their 
conductor, who, cumbered with much serving, failed to 
seize the glorious opportunity which was awaiting him. He 
fussed over the music and over the instruments, and there 
is nothing an expert oboe-player hates more than to be 
fussed in the middle of a bel canto phrase. This was a tale of 
unwise stewardship and of uninvested talent. 

What can happen when there is real understanding 
between conductor and orchestra was clear at Mdme. 
Marie Novello’s concert at the Queen’s Hall a few weeks 
ago. Between her healthy and _ straightforward _per- 
formances of two pianoforte concertos, Herr Bruno Walter 
conducted Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet. It was one 
of the finest examples of orchestral cohesion I have ever 
experienced. At the outset Herr Walter was careful to 
mould his phrases and to indicate each delicate nuance of 
tempo and intensity ; but after a time, he was shrewd enough 
to see that his players had caught the fire of his spirit, and 
from that time on he allowed them free play and seemed to 
step away in order to observe the effect from a distance, 
like Griffith, the film-producer, who, it is said, produces his 
crowd-groupings from a balloon, 
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The fourth occasion of my lapse from purely critical 
attention was at the B.B.C. National Concert when Sir 
Edward Elgar conducted a programme of his own works. 
Once again I was convinced that we have better Elgar 
conductors than Sir Edward. Strauss and he are alike in this 
among many other respects, that both give the impression of 
disenchantment when they read their own scores. It is 
dangerous for a composer to seek after the deification of the 
conductor, 

Basit MAIne. 


The Theatre 


[Diacmiterr Batter: Tae Triumen or NEPTUNE.— 
“ RICEYMAN StTers”: AMBASSADORS THEATRE.] 


Ler us allow for the fact that the scene-shifters did not 
know their parts and that the dancers were labouring to re- 
member theirs at the first night of this new ballet; it was 
still evident that the Sitwell technique (or at least the Sacha 
Sitwell technique) is not at home in the expansive and brazen 
Lyceum. Even when it is extended to encompass a_ bold 
unbiddable pantomime, the essence of that technique remains. 
The fault as it appears in the Lyceum (which is not a fault 
in the Chenil Galleries, say, or at a studio-party) is that the 
humour is taken too seriously. The author is amused at his 
subject, but the amusement is mild, not wild, and mild amuse- 
ment in the theatre amounts to boredom. And yet there is 
much to delight in here. The dresses and scenery from the 
Pollock and Webb collections have been beautifully executed, 
and there are moments when we become aware that the 
creation is actually a ballet and not an impromptu charade 
The most entertaining of these is Sokolova’s hornpipe, a great 
mixture of burlesque and /inesse. 

I see that I have already hinted at the real weakness of 
the production in that faintly damning phrase, ‘there are 
moments.’ The truth is the ballet is too long. On the first 
night it lasted for fifty-five minutes. No ballet should attempt 
to outlive three-quarters of an hour. The extenuation was 
eased not at all by Lord Berners’ music. He himself has told 
us all that can be said of his work. ‘I have composed it 
during the last three months in every corner of Europe,” he 
has declared, as if in scorn of those who are less speedy and 
more stationary. ‘“ One of the dances,” he adds, ‘ was 
written a few days ago during an attack of influenza.”” Does 
this mean that Lord Berners wrote the dance under difficulties, 


or that he was too ill to write it at all? 
x x & * 


There were moments during Riceyman Steps when I began to 
wonder why Mr. Arnold Bennett had ceded his birthright “* thus 
to map so small a corner in so large a world.” Now, Iam 
all but sure that Mr. Michael Morton is to blame, not, 
indeed, for the manner in which he has adapted the story — 
(a manner always clear and frugal)—but for attempting to 
fit that small Clerkenwell corner into the round world of the 
stage. I felt that the play lacked continuity ; Mr. Morton 
ploughed its furrows into the sensitive soil of our emotions 
with too many reminiscent pauses, too many backward 
looks, with the result that the characterization became 
vague and even contradictory. Between the cosy Mrs. Arb 
of the first Act and the baffled and rather spiteful Mrs. 
Earlforward of the last Act, for instance, there was a great 
gulf fixed, which even the sympathetic acting of Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan failed to span. And after the second Act, it 
oceurred to me that the only possible way to present an 
Arnold Bennett story in the theatre is to have the author himself 
at the side of the stage. Then, whenever the adapter or the 
producer or the actor found himself unable to convey one of 
the uniquely expansive gestures of the author’s mind, let 
the curtain drop, and let Mr. Arnold Bennett step forward to 
read the particular passage containing that gesture. Is 
this too much to ask? Mr. Bennett has made himself so 
much an integral part of his own stories that his absence 
‘an on no account be excused when they are retold in the 
theatre. 

Mr. Leon Lion’s study of Earlforward was finely conceived 
and no less finely produced. 

Basin. MAINE. 


Att Exhibitions 


[Works ny Vincent VAN GocH AND AuGUSTE RODIN AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES.—THE Society oF Woop 
SNGRAVERS, AT THE REDFERN GALLERY.—THE ENGLISH 
Woop EnGravinc Society, at THE St. GeEoRGE’s 
GALLERY. | 

Tue Van Gogh Exhibition is extremely interesting in the 
comprehensive view which it offers of his development, and 
profoundly moving, since it includes half a dozen paintings of 
the first importance. The sudden unfolding of his talent 
and his production at white heat between 1886 and 1890 is 
surely unparalleled. Karly drawings show little promise of 
the painter who was to come; the figures have a certain 
angular and personal note, but it is as if the desire to draw 
came from looking at Mauve or Israels. Van Gogh had not 
yet discovered what a direct vision of nature could arouse 
in him, though “ The Big Bible” certainly has a surprising 
swagger in handling paint. 

The effect of Paris is startling. The Banlieue must have 
been painted soon after his arrival. The tonality of brown, 
grey-green, and grey is still Dutch, but is used with great 
expression and sense of drama, with perhaps a hint of 
Daumier. But it was Pissaro, and above all Seurat, who 
helped him to forge his own weapon; the Park is pure 
pointillisme, used to express not only the dance of light, 
but also depth and volume. In the remarkable Self-portrait 
the innumerable touches of pure colour build up a solid 
form from the centre, the planes at the side of the head 
receding firmly without linear boundaries. ‘The intensity of 
expression is haunting, but the painting delicate and beautiful ; 
indeed it is one of his most sensitive and balanced works, 
The paintings done at Arles in 1888 show him in complete 
possession of his own vision, design and method ; a view of 
Arles is full of keen objective observation of detail, suggesting 
an absorbed interest in the new subject-matter of the South, 
which so delighted the painter. A similar love of character 
and acceptance of the whole aspect of a countryside are 
reflected in a fine pen-drawing of La Crau, in which the 
different species of cultivation yield an interesting pattern, 
and the parallels of furrows and division drive strongly 
towards the horizon. A Piéa (after Delacroix) was 
painted in the year of his death; it is interesting to sce 
how Van Gogh turns the flowing movement of Delacroix 
into something more angular and northern, in a design 
of great plastic force and powerful but rather harsh colour. 
The discoveries of Van Gogh have passed into the language of 
modern painting, but a sight of the best pictures here reassure 
one of his high place among the really original artists of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Rodin Exhibition is less reassuring. The recent 
development of a more strictly sculptural outlook makes much 
of his fluent modelling appear flimsy and dependent on vague 
literary ideas. The reductions of Rodin’s big figures do him 
no justice, and the dark polished surfaces of the bronze accen- 
tuate the smallness of form by taking on a multitude of high 
lights and dark accents. There is, of course, astonishing skill 
of supple modelling in the small groups, and in La Vieille 
Heaulmiére a genuine intensity of vision and a rapid, incisive 
realism for which bronze is suited. La Femme Accroupie has 
a beautiful flowing design. But the portrait heads are the 
most satisfactory things here. Their emphasis or subtlety 
respond to the sitters and express a keen sense of psychology 
directly through the forms. 

* * * * 

Among the factors which have re-established wood-engraving 
in favour—such as decorative suitability for small rooms, and 
prices suited to small incomes—the most genuine in stimulus 
to the artist has been the unique beauty of line and quality of 
black on white peculiar to the medium. The Exhibitions of 
both the Wood Engraving Societies are more tense than most 
picture shows. At the Redfern Gallery, Gwendolen Raverat, 

2aul Nash, Eric Gill, David Jones, Eric Daglish, have fine 
prints and among less known names Hester Sainsbury and 

Douglas Davidson are noticeable. At the St. George’s Gallery, 

Gertrude Hermes, L. Underwood, John Nash, F. Medworth, 

Ethelbert White, E. Ravilions, B. Rice and B. Hughes-Stanton 

are noteworthy among many. HvuBEerRT WELLINGTS, 
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Country Life and Sport 


EvictinG Foxes. 

A supsecr discussed in this place last week is worth some 
further comment, because it seems not improbable that some 
definite results may be reached. Private persons, humane 
societies and some newspapers returning to the charge against 
stag-hunting and widening the field, now protest against the 
digging out of foxes that have gone to ground. It is quite 
true that hunting men themselves vary in their views on the 
wisdom and decency of the practice. Divergent views have 
prevailed in different Hunts; for example, in the Duke of 
Beaufort’s and the Fitzwilliam. The least pleasant memories 
are associated with evictions. I have seen a labourer, called 
up to dig out a hunted animal, thrust his spade into the mouth 
of the earth as he caught sight of the mask of a cub eager to 
escape. His narrow draining tool did not quite fill the 
opening, and the bold cub, thrusting his sharp nose into the 
gap, fastened his teeth savagely on the iron blade. In the 
same country I saw a small, smooth-haired fox-terrier draw a 
fox, and as the two came into sight the pack rushed in and 
severely mauled the terrier while they tore the fox to pieces. 
Morsels were rescued, and presently away from the scene rode 
a small boy ona small pony. His cheeks had been “ bloodied,” 
and he did not know whether he felt more pride or more dice 
gust. The Hunts are in the small boy’s mental dilemma. This 
much at least is certain, that the “ blooding”’ and the digging 
out are not essential to “* the sport of kings.” The foxes are 
dug out for two reasons : one, to teach young hounds that the 
fox—not the hare or rabbit—is the enemy ; two, to keep down 
excessive numbers ; and in almost every hunting shire num- 
bers are excessive at the opening of the season. Poultry- 
keepers are unanimous on the point. 

* * * * 

So are some gamekeepers. I am credibly informed about 
the details of a recent dispute between hunters of the fox and 
shooters of the pheasant. The dispute arose over an unfortu- 
nate coincidence. Certain coverts were drawn on the morning 
that the big shoot had been arranged. When subsequent 
expostulations and replies and rejoinders rather accentuated 
than solved the quarrel, the owner of the shoot gave per- 
mission for the destruction of foxes. Over four-score were 
killed within a short period. I quote the incident solely to 
indicate how rapidly foxes may multiply. If such industries 
as poultry-keeping are to flourish, or if game preserving is 
to be accepted as an institution, the foxes must be reduced 
in number. Huntsmen recognize this, and indeed a great 
number of foxes is bad for the hunting itself. The question 
is: What is the best method ? Digging out, with its accom- 
paniments, is perhaps the worst; and_ incidentally the 
smearing of the cheek is a fragment of barbarous ritual. 
We should all realize that the future of sport in Britain will 
depend on the care sportsmen take to purge it of adventitious 
crueltics and uglinesses. We all know why hunting is the 
supreme English sport. The music of the pack, ‘* matched 
in mouths like bells,” the skill of the chase, the zest of the 
leap and gallop, the English scenes, the gay comradeship 
with man and horse, the touch of danger, the call upon nerve 
and fitness—in these things lie the true virtue and delight, 
and you find none of them in cold blooded slaughter of a 
hind or the chill eviction of a hunted fox by the slow labour 
of a draining spade. 

* * Ss s 
A Lone Swin. 

A marvellous example of the endurance of a hunted stag 
is sent me by the author of The Old Stag. Lord Dunraven 
wrote to him to record the fact that in his grandfather's 
time a stag, hunted on the south side of the Bristol Channel 
(exactly where, I do not know) swam the breadth of the 
Bristol Channel, landed in Wales, and lived for some while 
on the Dunraven property there. The date was 1867. There 
are, I believe, some notable records of long swims by stags 
of many species in many lands, but this must be among the 
longest. Is there any parallel, even in fiction ? It isa remarkable 
fact that in several recent reviews of stories about animals, 
the facts, on which the stories were founded, were disbelieved 
and the fictional incidents gladly accepted. The sailor's 


mother who would believe anything except that fishes flew 
has her modern descendants. 

* * * * 
More Cuear LAND. 

In a curious duel between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Walter 
Guinness about the purchase price of land in England, both 
contestants omit reference to the most surprising and disturb- 
ing fact. Immense areas have been sold and are to be sold, 
not at twenty years’ purchase, much less thirty-five, but at two 
or three, or less. The pitiable fact is not the dearness but the 
cheapness of rural acres. Huge tracts in Berkshire and 
Wiltshire were sold a few years ago for £10 an acre and less ; 
and as some of us have been lamenting for years, much good 
land is being given away for no more than the price of the 
buildings upon it. The common rent on excellent farms not 
25 miles north of London is 15s. to 18s. an acre, and in some 
cases the tithe is more than the half of this rent. A foreign 
visitor, with a wide experience of Scandinavia, was so much 
struck by such figures that he picked out low rents as the 
worst sign of the neglect of the land. Low rents, he argued, 
make low farming. Rents, of course, are considerably lower 
in England than in Denmark. 

% * a ok 
Wuat Birp was Ir? 

A quite abnormal number of rare birds—and one rare 
mammal—have been recorded in England this year ; and the 
odd appearances continue. A very good observer sends me 
the following query: ‘“ Last week I watched a strange bird 
close to the Ouse at Bluntisham, and wondered if you could 
help me in identification. It was very much like a buzzard 
in size and colour, except for a very conspicuous white patch 
at the base of the tail. It was flying low and working an osier 
bed, very much in the manner of a Barn Owl, alternately 
skimming on outstretched wings and then giving long slow 
strokes. After a time it left for a more distant ozier bed and 
passed out of sight.” It is extremely difficult to identify any 
bird, even a well-known bird, from verbal descriptions; but in 
this case a tentative conjecture put forward by the inquirer 
himself may be confidently accepted. The bird was 
undoubtedly a rough-legged buzzard. It chiefly differs from 
the common buzzard (so named, like common sense, because 
it is so uncommon) in the conspicuousness of the white base to 
the tail; and its distinction in habit is its marked preference 
for marshy places. Now that buzzards are multiplying— 
though chiefly in the West—-we may expect them to return 
to East Anglia, where they used to nest 80 years ago. 

* * * % 
A Cuess SkIT. 

All chess players will be amused 
commonest attribute in the game—at a little skit of a few 
pages privately edited in New York. It refers chiefly to the 
privileges of ** The Gallery,” the observers and watchers who 
interrupt as well as watch. They are perhaps a greater menace 
in New York than in London, though their presence makes 
itself felt in the coffee houses of Villiers Street, of St. Martin's 
Lane, of Fleet Street, where the game is encouraged. One of 
the early rules runs as follows. ‘* The gallery shall have the 
right to advise either or both players of the most desirable 
moves to be made, and in case either or both players should 
decline to move in accordance with said advice, the gallery 
may assume control of the game and proceed with a Demon- 
stration of the Superiority of its Advice, provided that such 
demonstration shall not extend over more than fifteen moves.” 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 


and humour is not the 
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THE KING’S TITLE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.|] 
Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. Whateley Smith, is apparently 


unaware that the title ** Defender of the Faith * was conferred 
on King Henry VIII by the Pope, as a reward for his treatise, 
Assertio Septem sacramentorum, or Defence of the Seven 
Sacraments, against Luther. 

It means, therefore, ‘‘ Defender of the Catholic Faith,” 
which the King still is by virtue of his position as the Head 
of the Catholic Church of this country, in temporal things. 

He is, of course, defender of faith in general, and of all 
faiths ; but if we take the word in that sense, the description 
is not true, for he is also defender of un-faith ; the atheist is 
as much under the protection of the law as the Moslem or 
Jew.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hf. W. G. Kenrick. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Hoxton, N. 
SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Here at Scout Headquarters we have followed with 
close attention the correspondence on “ Public Schools and 
Social Service,” because it seems to us that the solution of the 
trouble —at all events in a great part-——can be found in the 
Scout Movement. 

The great danger and evil of the cleavage of to-day is the 
bitter resentment between the two classes, due in part to the 
touch between the two—the absence of the human 
element. Neither the master nor the man are such bad fellows 
*when vou really come to know them.” The diiliculty is to 
* come to know them.” The regaining this lost touch is one 
of the achievements of the Boy Scout Movement, which finds 
in the translation into action of its fourth law a solution of the 
social difficulty. ‘ A scout is a friend to all, and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class the other 
belongs.’ So the law reads, and so it is acted upon in countless 
camps and elubrooms the wide world over. 

Duke and dustman, knight and scallywag work together, 
play together, and as brothers worship together, without 
impertinence and without patronage. At present our work is 
Jimited because we lack a suflicient supply of suitable leaders. 
In every district we could double our numbers in six months if 
suitable men were available. They are there in the persons of 
ex-Public School men who will not at present serve. Give 
us these despised Public School boys, each for two nights a week 
for five years after they have left their Public School or 
University, and it is within the bounds of possibility to change 
the outlook of the world. 

They are the men we covet because the event has proved 
that they are the men who are pre-eminent in power of leader- 
ship. It appears that they abstain chiefly for two reasons, 
Firstly, they do not see that behind our uniform and games 
there lies the greatest game of all-——the winning of the world 
to the expression in action of the teaching of Jesus Christ of 
man’s duty to his neighbour. Secondly, they are shy of our 
uniform ; shy, too, after the positions of responsibility and 
proficiency which they have filled with honour at their Public 
Schools, of presenting themselves as novices before boys much 
younger than themselves and of a lower social class. 

We appeal to the Public Schools to help us to remove these 
obstacles by enrolling their senior boys as Rover Scouts ; and 
teaching them such elements of * the game,” and such a vision 
of its possibilities, as shall qualify them to serve as Assistant 
Scoutmasters in the places to which they shall go. Scouting 
exists everywhere, and therefore wherever a boy lives he can 


PUBLIC 


loss of 


serve by means of it. 

Already some thirty-six Public Schools, members of the 
Headmasters’ Conference, are working on these lines— 
among them Christ's Hospital, Eton, King William’s College, 
Manchester Grammar School, Sherborne and Wellington. 
Other of our leading Public Schools are on the point of doing so. 
I know that both my friends, Dr. Norwood and Mr. Roxburgh, 
have given this matter not only carnest but also sympathetic 


the Editor 


thought. 
logical and right answer to 
Scout Troops at Harrow and Stowe ? 


Will they not once agai. consider whether the 
what they have written is not 
Iam, Sir, &c., 
H. I’. STauiarp, 
Commissioner for Schools, 
The Boy Scouts Association, Imperial Headquarters, 
25 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


PURE RIVERS 
[To the Editor of the Specrayror.] 

Sin,—Mr. Marston will not, I hope, suppose that the Pure 
Rivers Society, about which I wrote to you, would refuse to 
co-operate with other societies which have aimed and are still 
aiming at the same object of saving English rivers from 
pollution, or that the Society would choose to take action 
against, rather than with, the manufacturers and other persons 
who may be responsible for the pollution of the rivers. Perhaps 
all that need be said is that the societies have not hitherto 
achieved any considerable success. 

Mr. Marston states that * for just on fifty years’ 
been * in close touch with every movement for the improve- 
ment of rivers” in England as elsewhere. But it is within 
those fifty years that the evil which threatens both the beauty 
and the salubrity of the rivers has assumed so formidable a 
character. The report lately submitted to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries by its Standing Committee on River 
Pollution affords only too clear evidence of the manner and 
degree in which so many rivers one after another have become 


he has 


polluted. 

My hope is that all the societies, which care for the purity 
of English rivers, will unite in a common policy, and by their 
union will induce the Government to carry it out.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. K. C. WrLLpon. 

The Deanery, Durham. 


OF RURAL DEPOPULA- 


TION ” 
[To the Editor of the Spvcratror.] 
Sir,—At the commencement of the Victorian Era, or about 
1840, Great Britain reached a stage when a decision was called 
for, viz.: whether to concentrate on Agricultural or Industrial 
development ? She finally decided to take advantage of the 
openings for Industrialism which the absolute command of the 
insular and 


“THE TRAGEDY 


seas, adequate coal supplies, combined with an 
geographical situation afforded an exceptional opportunity for 
exploiting. 

The agricultural side was consequently neglected, and at this 
period (1840) there commenced a migration to the urban 
districts of the flower of her youth, viz., able-bodied men who, 
having been reared in the healthy atmosphere of the villages, 
would have developed into efficient yeomen had suflicient 
inducement heen afforded with financial assistance to enable 
them to acquire from 3 to 4 acres, which was Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
suggestion in the ‘eighties. 

This policy at that time met with slight 
(prosperity under indusirialism not having passed its zenith) 
and was in fact held up to ridicule, but had his scheme been 
then initiated, we should to-day have over 3,000,000 engaged 
in agricultural instead of 1,250,000, a corresponding decrease 
in urban congestion, and practically no unemployed, as in the 
ease of France, where with a smaller population than Great 
Britain, some 6,000,000 more are engaged in Agriculture, and 
unemployment is non-cxistent. 

We are now experiencing the of the 
migration to the urban districts of the quondam agricultural 
labourer, a highly skilled man, an object lesson being Ue 
deserted aspect of the purely agricultural localities. In the 
Banbury district of Oxfordshire, for example, which is nearly 
in the centre of England, it is possible to walk a mile or so 


encouragcment 


results disastrous 


without coming across a cottage or anyone to ask the way to a 
desired destination. 

In the Bridgwater division of Somerset, another typica] 
agricultural locality, the population decreased by 800 in the 
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decennial period 1911-1921, while an American passenger on a 
Great Western train from Plymouth to London might feel 
disposed to question the veracity of the statistics of population 
of Great Britain, viz., 44,000,000, since he is able to see far 
more evidences of habitation on a similar journey in his own 
country from New York City to Buffalo in New York State, 
which, although of a greater area than Great Britain, has only 
a population of about 7,000,000. 

Anyone born and bred on the land can readily understand that 
years of practical experience are absoluicly essential in order to 
acquire proficiency as a manual worker. His existing rate of 
pay, viz., about 30s. weekly, is, however, most inadequate for 
a skilled man, while under our free import policy there is no 
chance of its augmentation. The migration of men to the 
towns who are experts in agricultural work is therefore a very 
serious loss to the nation, and is now progressing at the rate 
of 50,000 per annum, while it is accentuating the unemploy- 
ment problem. A dwindling rural population also of necessity 
means less intensive culture, thus rendering us more dependent 
on overseas for the necessities of life. 

The present schemes of land reform may check further 
depopulation, but are too late materially to aid the repopulation 
of the rural areas, and should have been formulated eighty 
years ago. A revival of the Jesse Collings idea now, however, 
although late in the day, appears to he the only alternative 
to land nationalization, which of necessity entails the cessation 
of individualism, and however commendable nationalization 
may appear in some industries, it does not harmonize with an 
Englishman's inherent partiality for land ownership, however 
minute.—I am, Sir, &e., 

OwrEeN Howarn OWEN. 

Huntspill and Sampford Brett, Somerset. 


A FORGOTTEN BATTLEFIELD 
[To the Lditor of the Svecratror.] 
Sir,— After a recent visit to the field of Waterloo, where I 
found that the principal change there consisted in the erection 
of a large panorama of the battle, close to the Lion’s Mound, 
1 decided to pay a visit to Quatre Bras, the scene of the first 
encounter between Napoleon's troops and the British on 
June 16th, 1815, as I learned thatan electric tram service did the 
journey from the Place de Rouppe, Brussels, in two hours. 

What was my astonishment when the tram stopped at the 
eclebrated village, or rather carrefour, of Quatre Bras, to be 
informed at the solitary tavern by the innkeeper that I need 
expect nothing in the shape of sightseeing in that quarter! 
In fact he tried to persuade me that no battle had been fought 
there, though his father did remember British troops being 
encamped for a time previous to the retirement to Waterloo- 

1 had fully expected to find a monument similar, perhaps, to 
the one I saw when a boy at Minden, Westphalia, which 
commemorates the participation of the British in 1757 in the 
Seven Years’ War; and as a matter of fact Baedcker does 
state that a cenotaph was erected at the spot where the Duke 
of Brunswick fell during the engagement of 1815. 

Though no doubt the crowning victory of the Allies at 
Waterloo has been the means of eclipsing the memory of the 
lesser success at Quatre Bras, that sanguinary fight in which 
our foreign allies, Dutch, Brunswick and Nassau troops, held 
the enemy in check till the arrival of Sir Thomas Picton, and 
later of the Guards, enabled Wellington to drive Marshal Ney’s 
forces out of the Bois de Bossu back to Frasnes ; and proved 
that even the veterans of the First Empire were not invincible. 
Mr. Kk. L. S. Horsburgh in his monograph on the campaign of 
1815 considers that this result together with the Prussian 
defeat at Ligny inducee Gneisenau, who had succeeded to the 
command of the Prussian army through Bliicher’s injuries, to 
order his retreat parallel to the British retirement on Brussels 
so as to align himself at the earliest opportunity with 
Wellington’s left wing ; a very wise decision as things turned 
out. 

There are already monuments at Mont St. Jean to British 
Hanoverians and other German allies, to Dutch and Belgians, 
as weii as at the memorial chapel at Waterloo ; to Prussians 
at Plancenoit, and to the French at La Belle Alliance, but 
at the present day, as far as I could gather, only a conspicuous 
white sigmpost at the “ Four Arms ” serves to mark the place 


where the two oppusing armies first came to blows about an 


hour indeed: before the disastrous battle of Ligny began 
Surely a suitable monument might be put up to indicate to the 
curious and passers-by the historic significance of the ground 
on which they tread, say like the one to the Guards at Villers. 
Cotterets, near Senlis. The innkeeper’s remark to me about 
a Scots regiment having bivouacked at Quatre Bras after the 
Armistice shows how the stupendous events of the Great 
War have wellnigh obliterated all recollection of the stirring 
times connected with the final overthrow of Napoleon in the 
redoubtable ** cockpit of modern Europe.” 

I may add, in conclusion, that I have a slight personal 
interest in the matter, seeing that my family was acquainted 
with the widow of Colonel John Cameron of the 92nd Regiment 
who was killed at Quatre Bras.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 

N. W. H. 


PROFESSOR HERMANN PAGENSTECHER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Srr,—It is strange how persistent is the rumour, repeated in 
H. T. M.’s letter in your issue of the 4th inst., that the well- 
known Pagenstecher is dead. It has often reached me, and 
when two or three years ago it came direct from Germany, I 
wrote to his bankers and was pleased, but not surprised, to 
learn that the report was untrue. It is true that “ the original 
oculist of this name,” after whom a street in Wiesbaden is 
called, died “ from the effect of a gun accident” ; but that 
was some years before I first consulted his younger brother, 
Hermann, in 1888. With him I have since kept in touch by 
correspondence and also personally, both in London when he 
came to visit Queen Victoria, and frequently in Wiesbaden, 
the latest oecasion being last year. 

Through the kindness of former patients and their friends 
Lady Courtney and I have been enabled to send the aged 
Professor a substantial sum—nearly a tenth the value of his 
confiscated English property-—for which, and especially for 
the sympathy and gratitude thus shown to him, he writes 
most gratefully, and says that the names of the kind donors 
remain almost all in good remembrance, and bring to his 
recollection the long past happy (schéne) times. 
tions to the Fund are still coming in. 

With reference to your note to my former letter. may [ say 
that there was no intention of implying any blame to Lord 
Blanesburgh’s Committee? Even if they were entitled to 
assist Germans who had not resided in England, of which Lam 
uncertain, there was a time limit for applications, and the 
Professor's came too late.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarp HopcGkin, 


Some dona- 


Benwell, Godalming. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 

Sir,— Hazardous as it notoriously is to dogmatise on other 
people’s attitudes of mind, my connexion with a very success- 
ful birth-control clinic in one of the poorest parts of South 
London leads me to think that Mr. Mackenzie does injustice 
to that of working folk towards the question of birth-control 
advice. I think that like all sensible people they are mostly 
much more interested in the merits or advantages of advice 
given than in the supposed motives of the giver in giving it ; 
for they are mostly as well aware as the rest of us that motives 
are highly incalculable and that anyhow no one ever acts 
from one only. 

My information does not lead me to think that it in fact 
strikes them as selfishness but rather as the most natural 
thing in the world that middle-class people should fee! an 
interest in preventing the births of children who, while 
often not really denied by their working-class parents (here 
Mr. Mackenzie agrees with me), may yet become a direct 
burden on themselves. After all, many middle-class people 
are far from well off, and working fotk in general have too 
keen a sense of justice to expect from them as a class that 
lofty indifference to the number of other people's children 
they may have to support which, Mr. Mackenzie would 
apparently have us believe, is their own strange ideal of 
unselfishness. 

It is just this innate sense of the injustice of other people 
having to bear the results of any want of control on their 
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part, this realization of the fact that selfishness in this matter is 
capable of not being confined to one party to the transaction 
only, which has, in part, caused the present decline in the 
working-class birthrate. 

The feeling of working folk in this matter is higher 
and more unselfish than Mr. Mackenzie would have us 
believe; but he does injustice to their intelligence. Even 
were he right in thinking that they are so indifferent 
to the extent of the burdens which their conduct may bind 
on others that they view mercly as_ selfishness any 
attempt on the part of those others to show them what is 
for both a better way, vet Tam convinced that most working 
folk are quite capable of not confounding in one condemnation 
the advice with the advisers. I would suggest that their 
smaller birth rate is in itself strong proof not only of bad 
housing but also that to some extent they have with instinctive 
wisdom realized for themselyes that, in Aristotle’s words, 
“as a body is made up of many members, and every member 
ought to grow in proportion . . even so a State has many 
parts, of which some one may often grow imperceptibly ; 
for example, the number of poor in democracies and 
constitutional States.” 

Another statement which Mr. Mackenzie makes is not, I 
fear, quite ingenuous. Referring to a proposal to have 
birth control taught in welfare centres he says * This proposal, 
significantly enough, has been approved by the House of 
Lords, but was scotched by a Labour Minister of Health, 
Mr. Wheatley.” Mr. Mackenzie's meaning is not perhaps 
crystal clear, but it seems evident that in using the words 
* significantly enough ~ he means to imply that the proposal 
is one which it was natural for the House of Lords, being 
what it is, to support and for a Minister of the Labour Party, 
being what it is, to oppose. 

It would have been more candid, but certainly less 
* significant,” had he not omitted to add that (1) Mr. Wheatley 
is a Roman Catholic, (2) the Labour Party at their conference 
this year at Margate defeated an attempt of their Executive 
to shelve this question, and (3) the motion was carried in 
the House of Lords mainly through the cogent and persuasive 
eloquence of an advanced Radical, Lord Buckmaster. 

Mr. Mackenzic concludes his article with the now con- 
ventional onslaught on middle-class people for not adding 
more children of their own to the burden of those of others 
whom they must anyhow support. for not, in short, piling 
their own Ossa on other people's Pelion; he is good enough 
to feel for them *! Although IT would 
not be taken as necessarily defending its thesis, may I ask 
vou to publish the following extract from a report in the 
Times of June Ist, 1925, of a sermon preached by the present 
Bishop of Birmingham, as a hint to Mr. Mackenzie that the 
question is deserving a little thought and consideration 
as well as the contempt and pity with which he is so ready— 
feelings which, whether well or ill-bestowed, seldom do much 


“contempt and pity 


to increase the sum of human wisdom ?: 


“He did not think that the change from large to small families 
in the middle classes was to he condemned. It was in fact a desire 
for the welfare of the general public that had led to the limitation 
of the middle-class family. By medicine and hygiene nature's 
destructive forces had been conquered, but the victory would be 
disastrous to human welfare unless a desire for many children 
was now held in check. Jn such constraint there was an element of 
self-renunciation, which wa surely Christian.’ 


—I am, Sir, &c., CLINICUS. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir, —With your permission — as the father of two—I venture 

to make my contribution towards solving the above problem. 

(1) It should be noted that the period of maximum 
expense (let us take throughout a typical family of three 
children, four years between eldest and youngest, income 
averaging £1.000) only lasts for about 12 years, or one-quarter 
of the carning life-time of the father. At present, only savings 
effected during the earlier and lower paid portion of that life 
are available to help these critical twelve years. 

The largest salary and private means are, however, usually 
available later, say when the father is from 50-—65. It seems 
to me that given a legally binding agreement or suitable 
security insurance companies might issue a policy by which 
advance annuities might be made during this 12 years in 
return for premiums of 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. of the 


income available during the above-mentioned later period, 
(Payments cease with death or disablement of father.) 

(2) Three points seem important in connexion with the 
motor, which is now a necessity for families such as we are 
now considering. First, my experience shows that a small 
four-seater can be run (about 6,000 miles per annum) through 
a life of ten years on an average of from £40 to £60 per annum, 
including depreciation, provided that excessive speeds are 
avoided, and a little trouble is taken in mastering the care 
and driving of the car. Secondly, systems could often be 
developed by which the father on his way by car to and from 
his work would also take his children to and from school, 
and thus much of the excessive cost of boarding schools 
would: be avoided. Thirdly, the possibilities of the car for 
cheap family camping holidays have yet to be explored, 
and are a field to which I am giving considerable thought at 
the present time. 

(3) Finally, I notice suggestions about endowing families, 
taxes on bachelors, &¢.. but what we want first is the giving 
of elementary justice to the family People do not realize 
that the present system of Income Tax means that families 
pay—just because they are families and not individuals 
many millions a year more than if they were separate 
individuals ; and vet the expenses of a family (doctor, nurse, 
governess, school, college, start of career) are far greater 
than those of individuals, while the family’s one economy 
of sharing a house can also be arranged for by individuals 
if they wish it. 
on it the future of the race depends, and should therefore 


Further the family is the natural group, 


be encouraged by the State. 

The ideal method of removing this injustice is that all 
Income Tax assessments should be “ per head” instead of 
* per family,” and rates and abatements then so adjusted as 
to give the necessary vicld.. I am, Sir. &c., 

W. Bryan Brow 

Bletchington Rectory, Oxford. 

P.S.—The extra income which might be made available 
for the critical 12 vears by adoption of the above suggestions 
would under each heading be somewhat as follows: (1) 
£150 upwards ; (2) £60, £200 upwards, £30; (3) £60. Total 
£500 upwards, 


TAXATION OF BACHELORS 


[To the Editor of the Spucrxror.| 


THE 


Sirn.—The taxation of bachelors must obviously have a 
terminus a quo; I should suggest the age of thirty. From 
this starting-point the Chancellor might work out a progressive 
scale; a moderate impost up to thirty-five, increasing at 
intervals of five years, till at fifty it became, what [ ventured 
to call * prohibitive.” 
connexions, be a system of * Reliefs ” for Dependent Relatives ; 


There would, of course, as in other 


complete relief in the case of a Widowed Mother, and so on, 
well-off ~ that [had in mind ; the bachelor 


the phrase is 


It is precisely the * 
who * out of selfishness or pure perverseness ~ 
Mr. Story’s 
cannot afford to marry 
him, nor the man who self-denyingly sacrifices his own happi- 
ness to keep a home for sisters or mother dependent on him. - 
I am, Sir, &c., 


continues in the single state : not the man who 
obviously taxation would not touch 


Lioness. James. 


The School House, Monmouth. 


“COME TO BRITAIN ” 

[To the Editor of the Seecrsvor.| 
Srr,— May I endorse your remarks on the necessity of central 
heating and running water in English hotels ? I travel widely, 
and always look forward with dread to my arrival at Victoria. 
One is shown up to an icy room with — if ordered — a smoulder- 
ing fire utterly inadequate to warm the atmosphere. And 
for this very uncomfortable accommodation a price is de 
manded that would keep one for twenty-four hours in luxury 

in a foreign hotel. 
Let the English Acfelic 
their guests, let their attitude to arrivals be less casual, other- 
ittract visitors who like to get 


s study a little more thre comfort of 


wise I fear they will fail t 
value for their money.— [ am. Sir, & 
AN OLD TRAVELLER, 
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THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.|] 
Srr,—Since visiting Naples, I have had the pleasure of meeting 
Father Thurston, S.J., and reading a recent address delivered 
by him on “ The alleged liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius.” 

1 feel no more certain now than I did when I witnessed 
the liquefaction how the thing happens, but I am certain 
that it was not the way Mr. Edward Clodd suggested (i.¢., 
“a mixture of ox-bile and Glauber’s salt *) because—for one 
reason—Glauber lived in the seventeenth century and there 
are well-attested records of the “* miracle” by eye witnesses 
long before this time—one account was printed in 1506. 

Mr. Pritchard raised an interesting question the week before 
last, when he suggested that if the blood solidifies again as is 
alleged while the worshippers are still in the Cathedral, the 
liquefaction cannot be a thermal phenomenon. I myself 
heard some spectators stating that the blood had recongealed, 
but could not get near enough to it again to see if this was so. 

The blood liquefies about seventeen times a year and although 
the “ miracle ” usually happens, there are many instances, 
especially in the December exhibition of the relics, when it 
remains solid or only partially melted ; again there are many 
instances in the summer exhibition, when the blood not 
merely liquefies but actually froths and bubbles. This hot 
weather ebullition and cold weather viscosity would seem to 
support the temperature theory, but there are several difli- 
culties in the way; one is that there have been times (for 
instance, when a working jeweller was called in to repair the 
reliquary) when the blood liquefied unexpectedly and in the 
presence of only a few persons. Again, the accurate records 
(so far unpublished) kept by the Canons of St. Januarius, show 
that the time taken for the blood to liquefy does not vary with 
the state of the thermometer. It would also appear to be 
proved that the contents of the phial vary both in volume and 
weight (generally increasing during the May octave and 
decreasing in September), and although there is nothing 
necessarily supernatural in this, it is certainly a curious fact. 

I may mention three other small points: (a) there is no 
proof (but some hearsay evidence) that Sir Humphry Davy 
became a Roman Catholic as a result of witnessing the 
* miracle ” ; neither is there proof that a splinter of the True 
Cross will cause liquefaction, as alleged by one of your corre- 
spondents ; (b) there are other relics at Naples said to contain 
the blood of St. John the Baptist, St. Stephen, St. Pantaleon and 
St. Patricia, which exhibit the same phenomena of liquefaction ; 
(c) the piece of straw I observed in one of the phials was first 
mentioned by Lord Perth, who wrote an excellent description 
of the “ miracle ” in the eighteenth century. Recent descrip- 
tions do not allude to the straw and I had not read Lord 
Perth’s account when writing mine. 

The best explanation of the mystery would appear to be 
that the mass in the phial is a liquid with a crust of solid 
matter covering it and that the handling of the relic causes this 
crust to be broken. Change of volume could be accounted 
for by air bubbles. Father Thurston mentions this theory, 
as preferable to some others, but points out that the relic 
has been known to liquefy when there was no previous inversion 
or movement.—I am, Sir, &c., I. Yeatrs-Brown, 
HORSE SENSE AND NONSENSE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
I have just been shown your review of Horse Sense 
and Sensibility—the notice, I mean, which was written by 
Mr. Pomponius Ego. There! I knew I should get mixed up: 
but the review has given me (lulled, as I was, into a smug 
complacency by certain other notices) the brutal shock of * a 
bad churning *-—a shock such as drove poor Mr. Jorrocks 
“half frantic with rage ’’ when he “ Read Hego’s account of 
me, my missus, my miss, my ‘ats, my pork-pyes, and my 


Sir, 


*ounds.” 
Is your reviewer, Sir, a very old gentleman—or is he, I 
I cawt make him out. You 
he says my book is rather 


wonder, a rather young one ? 
see, he says such queer things : 


irritating and not very original or interesting (and those are 
quite sensible remarks, even if they do make me all purple in 
the face): but then he adds that ** the book is pleasant enough.’ 


I think he must be a very old gentleman, because, although 
he is obviously feeling so cross, he is so kind. “ Perhaps, 
indeed,” he remarks of me, “ perhaps, indeed, he has very 
little to say about horses.” Of course, Sir, what the kind- 
hearted old fellow means is that I can’t tell him anything 
about horses. That is obvious, but I really believe I should 
have gone away thinking that nobody could teach him any- 
thing, if he hadn’t gone and spiked his own guns, so to speak, 
with that “* thoroughpin,” to which he makes such airy 
references. It maddens me that your reviewer should compel 
me, once again, to try to find out what thoroughpin really is ; 
but it delights me to discover that “a paragraph on bog 
spavin” is far from supplying the answer, “ doubtless.” 
Both are “ doubtless ” synovial enlargements—but so is a 
capped knee.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

“ * CRASCREDO.” 

[Space compels us to omit a large part of this letter. Our 
reviewer says: “I recommend the book to those who like 
*Crascredo’s’ manner. I once had a pigsticker afflicted 
with thoroughpin, which is, as I implied, similar to bog 
spavin.”—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE 

ANNULMENT OF MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sm,—Your leading article of November 27th, “ The Roman 
Church and the Annulment of Marriage,” might have been 
written by one who classed all your subscribers as ‘ Protes- 
tant,” to whom a lecture to Roman Catholics was a succulent 
bit of reading. 

As a Catholic subscriber I have waited for the publication 
of the evidence before writing to express my regret at your 
attitude. 

The Catholic Church has records behind her passing to the 
days of our Roman civilization, and therefore in any enactment 
such as the present one proceeds to do her duty and accomplish 
her mission regardless of comment or misrepresentation. 
She now in order to make clear the grounds of her action has 
published the evidence, and I venture to say that no one can 
query for one moment the fact that Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt 
married the Duke under pressure that amounted to compulsion, 
and therefore in the eye of the Catholic Church was not 
married at all. It matters not whether her marriage took 
place in the Catholic or any other church. From the point of 
view of the Roman Church the causes of invalidity are clearly 
proved and the Church does justice to the suppliant who 
appeals to her. 

It seems remarkable that in these days when divorce can 
be obtained outside the Catholic Church, almost for the asking, 
a hue and cry should be raised against that Church which, 
cherishing the duly accepted marriage bond as inviolable, 
does from time to time on appeal and under the closest inquiry 
declare a supposed marriage actually not to have taken place 
for reasons that are vital to the very essence of matrimony 
as founded on long established law, namely, as in this case, 
free consent, or other causes which are equally vital to the 
full consummation of the Sacrament in the eye of the Catholic 
Church. I am one of your disappointed Catholic readers 
named, James P. REyNOLps. 

Levens Hall, Westmorland 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sir,—Your reference to President Wilson in the Spectator 
of October 16th, to my mind, involves a faulty analysis :— 

“When America declared war against Germany all party cries 
were dropped, and Mr. Wilson led the nation with the nation’s 
consent. But as soon as the War was ended he did not say, as he 
might have done: ‘The War was a national concern, and so is 
the Peace.’ Instead of that he came to Europe as a Democrat, 
with helpers of the Democratic Party, and when he returned home 
to ask for a verdict upon his work he discovered that the growing 
resentment in America had made his position impossible.” 


President Wilson went to Europe with an ideal of which all 
Americans were proud, and which, at that time, a majority 
of Americans were ready to attempt to realize through the 
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medium of a League of Nations. Fortunately or unfortun- 
ately, the Versailles Peace Conference was long drawn out, 
with manoeuvring and bickerings which are not very charac- 
teristic of brotherly love. The prosaic atmosphere of the 
Conference gradually clouded the heights oi idealism ; deliber- 
ate practical judgment supplanted the crusaders’ spirit. This 
change progressed until by the time President Wilson returned 
the American people had decided that if Europe intended a 
League of Nations, it was so different from our conception 
that there was no meeting of minds on the subject. 

The decision here was based on principle and not on the 
question of supporting President Wilson or any other indi- 
vidual. Party lines were no closer drawn than party member- 
ship reflects a belief in principle. In fact, not so much so, for 
eminent Republicans, like ex-President Taft, might be heard 
supporting our entry into the League, while prominent 
Democrats, like Senator James A. Reed, opposed our entry. 
The decision of the American people has strengthened with 
passing events until a combination of party leaders could not 
bring about our entry into the League. 

There was just one chance, if any, for the United States to 
join the League, namely : If the Peace Conference had devel- 
oped a harmony resulting in an expeditious formulation of the 
covenant so that President Wilson could have returned before 
the process above outlined had gained appreciable headway ; 
then I am inclined to think we would have joined the League. 
Perhaps all can agree that Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemen- 
ceau had more to do with the delay than anyone else.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Jounson D. Hitt, 

Tulsa Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 


“AMERICAN ENGLISH” 

| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I do not agree with Mr. St. John Ervine that the Ameri- 
can affirmative * Yah” is a corruption of the word “ Yes,” 
or with Mr. Ernest Law that it is a survival of the old English 
“Feu.” 

The Dano-Norwegian for both Yea and Yes is ja—-pronounced 
Yah. I don’t know anything about Danish emigration to 
America, but I do know that until comparatively recently an 
immense number of Norwegians have emigrated there, and I 
think that may explain the adoption of some of their words.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Cras. S. RoBiInson, 

Eastfield, Leicester. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH (SMOKE 
ABATEMENT) BILL 


[To the Editor of the Srectratror.] 

Strn,—The well-named but ill-nurtured measure purporting 
to reduce the murderous pall of smoke above the cities in 
which four-fifths of us live has now passed its final stages, 
fifty-one years having elapsed since the Publie Health Act of 
1875, which accomplished so much for water, but signally 
failed in respect of air and light. The new Bill cannot be 
regarded as more than a pusillanimous and perfunctory 
gesture to propitiate the tiresome people who persist in asking 
for the restoration of these prime needs of life to the children 
immured in our cities and killed in hosts by the diseases of 
darkness. As a Public Health measure the Bill will be 
practically nugatory. In some respects it is actually retro- 
erade, as is shown by Professor J. B. Cohen, F.R.S., a member 
of the recent Departmental Committee on this subject, in 
his important article in Sunlight, No. 3 (1s. 14d. pest free), a 
Smoke Abatement Number which should be read and studied 
and kept for its services to the unsolved and urgent problem 
with which the new Bill makes play. 

The final achievement of legislators was to propose an 
amendment, accepted by Mr. Chamberlain, to postpone the 
operation of the new measure from January to July. We 
are thus to be deprived of even the minute lightening of the 
shadow of death which might have saved a few lives, and 
protected a few children from rickets and old folk from bron- 
chitis, during the coming winter quarter which is the darkest 
and deadliest of the year. 

History has repeated itself, and this miserable Bill will be 
quoted for years to come as another weakling, conceived 
without faith, will, or courage, and destined for impotence, 
despite its name and lineage. Alas! for the myriads “‘breathing 


ary 


and to be,’ doomed to disease, deformity and premature 
death, under the infernal shadow which is still to distinguish 
the cities of our land from all others on earth.—I1 am, Sir, &e., 
The Sunlight League, C. W. SALEEBY, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 


THE POOR CLERGY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—For many years it has been the privilege of the Com- 
mittee of the Peor Clergy Relief Corporation to endeavour to 
minister to the special wants of the poorer Clergy, always in 
greater evidence at this season of the year, and never more so 
than at present. 

To save homes where families are gathered together from a 
crushing sense of poverty is an object that will appeal to all. 
The Committee, therefore, earnestly hope that all friends of 
the poorer Clergy who are able to help will give their assistance 
now, so that the Committee may not fail those who have 
hitherto looked to them for aid.—I am, Sir, &e,, 

Wa. Russet, 
Chairman of the Committee, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to the 
38 Tavistock Place, 


PS. 
Secretary, Mr. Mandeville B. Phillips, 
London, W.C. 1. 


DEATH-BED UTTERANCES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
I see that the Spectator has started collecting death-bed 
This pursuit may yield rare and peculiar coin 
May I bring the contribution of a 
She was accustomed to give 


Sir, 
utterances. 
to the treasure-sceker. 
revered maiden aunt of mine? 
instructions to her private attendant when leaving her home 
for a trip abroad. When aged seventy-four, and having her 
travelling bag beside her bed, her last words were: ‘* Do not 
forget to put in my banknotes, my new boots, and a clean 
handkerchief.”"—-I am, Sir, &e., F. F. Rocert, 


Le Manoret, Vandoeuvres, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Poetry 


Optima sive Pessima 


Wuen I fall through oceans under oceans 
Into deeps where never a greyness lingers ; 

Grope among the wrecks of old emotions, 
Clutched by coiling knots of gluey fingers ;—~ 

I can rise to Light, and Life, and Love there, 

If a white hand beckons high above there ; 

Throw aside the chains that made me sink so... ¢ 


* Nightmare fancies” ?—Well, I hardly think so! 
When I rise too high for human daring, 

Float through icy fire unbreathed by mortals, 
And at last—unfaltering, uncaring— 

Stand triumphant by the raying portals :— 
I must stoop—yes, stoop, I say! What matters 
Iiow Convention sneers and Custom chatters— 
If a white hand beckons me from under... . 
?—Well, 

CHARLES STRACHEY, 


* Am I talking nonsense” I wonder! 


Vivian 


So deep you are, yet candid-eyed, 
Baby, you somehow seem like men 

Long passed to wisdom’s other side, 
And come to innocence again. 


So artlessly your sweet words pour, 
Yet with what wisdom heavenly wise, 
And tho’ your years number but four, 
Egypt of days is in your eyes. 


Eric CHILMAN, 
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This Week’s Books 


Miss Rost: Fyteman’s Letty (Methuen, 6s.) is a delightful 
little girl who tells us her real and intimate thoughts on food, 
religion, dreams, relations, clothes, cousins, dolls and school 
life. This brilliant study in child psychology is a landmark in 
the ebullient tide of psychological literature—a Jandmark 
that is not likely to be removed for many years, for it is 
built of the enduring stuff of sympathy. 

* * # * 

Mr. Chesterton is in a mad and merry mood in his Outline of 
Sanity (Methuen, 6s.), but cither he is not quite as merry as he 
used to be or his subjects suit him less well. He really 
knows nothing about Capitalism, big shops, machinery and 
tiresome things like that: why, when he might, does he not 
take us by the hand to walk with him in wonder under a dragon 
moon? All this stuff about the religion of small property is 
unworthy of his great gifts: other men may make a sane 
world, but Mr. Chesterton has something more precious to 
give us; and when he fails us, we cannot help feeling vexed 
ut seeing great powers going to waste. 

* * * * 

The Medici Society take very great trouble with their 
Christmas cards and calendars and produce really artistic 
effects at an astonishingly low price. Raphael's ‘“* Madonna ” 
and Raeburn’s ** Boy with the Rabbit ” and the French line 
engravings are particularly good. The Medici Society’s Cata- 
logue will be useful to anyone sending a number of Christmas 
cards. The British Museum’s Christmas cards must also 
be mentioned and as usual recommended. Simon Bening 
of Bruges’s sixteenth-century miniature, ‘“* Gardening and 
Felling Trees,’ makes a charming illustration, as also does 
* The Last Supper” from a fifteenth-century Book of Hours 
executed for John, Duke of Bedford. These at 1s. each 
or packets of smaller cards are wonderfully good value and 
the enterprise of the British Museum is worthy of all praise. 

* * * * 

Country Life send us a really superb volume of eighteen 
illustrations by Mr. Lionel Edwards, with an introduction by 
* Crascredo ” (A Sportsman’s Bag. £4-4s.). We like the first of 
these colour plates perhaps the best, but they are all excellent 
—notably ** Cubbing in the Woodland,” ‘“* A Hunt Steeple- 
chase,” and ‘*A Moorland Gallop.” This is a work of the large 
and expensive order, although the price is not high con- 
sidering the beautiful pictures. Certainly it is one of the 
finest gift-books imaginable for anyone of sporting tastes. 

* * * * 

A diary is a necessity to the modern man or woman: one 
might go so far as to say that an average person whose life 
is so blank that she or he does not have to plan engagements 
ahead is not doing anything useful in the world. More, an 
engagement diary has many uses, besides its immediate 
purpose: looking back to it we can plan life with more 
purpose by remembering old friends and faces and recalling 
our mistakes of the past. Messrs. Walker, whose diaries 
go all over the world, as keepers of the memories of millions, 
have sent us a very good assortment, from a large page-to-a- 
day bound volume to the little pocket diary with pencil. 
All are in good taste and the result of years of experience. 

*articularly we recommend the loose-leaf series, which is 
a boon to busy people. 
* * * * 

The New Augustan Books of Modern Poctry, at the modest 
price of 6d. each, from Messrs. Benn consist of selections from 
Tennyson, Burns, Poe, Lord Alfred Douglas, J. K. Stephen, 
and W. J. Turner. There is strange magie in :— 

“TI walked home with a gold dark boy 

And never a word I'd say ; 

Chimborazo, Cotopaxi 

Had taken my speech away:... 
Turner is a poet who should be better known. “In the wild 
moraine of forgotten books on the glacier of years gone by,” 
as J. K. Stephens wrote, we may find, still fresh and beautiful, 
in these charming settings many a poem that we loved. 

* * * * 


Two books on television should be noted... Mr. Thorne 
Baker’s Wireless Pictures and Television (Constable, 6s.) gives 


us a connected account of one of the great achievements of the 
age, and Television, by Mr. Dinsdale (Putnams, 2s.) gives the 
experiments leading up to Mr. Baird’s inventions, which have 
already been described in the columns of the Spectator. Both 
books are technical, but not so technical that they cannot be 
readily understood by the average intelligent person, 

* * %* * 


We welcome the Adam Lindsay Gordon Memorial Volume 
published by the Lothian Publishing Company of Melbourne 
and Sydney (£3 3s.). Incidentally, the book is an example 
of what good work is now being produced in Australia. Is 
there a schoolboy who has not heard :—- 

“* Look before you leap, but if vou mean leaping, don’t look long. 

Or the weakest place will soon grow stiff and the strongest 
doubly strong.” 
Lindsay Gordon may not have been a great poet, but he was a 
very human one, and some of his lines have found a home in 
the English language. May his memory never grow dim. 
* * * * 

The good old yarn of the * Marie Celeste’ is one of the 
many stories that Mr. Elliott O'Donnell tells us in Strange Sea 
Mysteries (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.). We thought that this 
ancient enigma had at last found a definite explanation, but 
the author gives us several solutions, and we are not prepared 
to say which is correct. There is a very credible chapter on 
“Sea Serpents,” and we agree with the author that creatures 
even more gigantic and appalling than these described might 
well come out of the deep we so little know. This book 
will enliven many a dinner-hour at sea. 

* * * * 

Nobody is better qualified to write on The Quest for Winter 
Sunshine than Mr. Phillips Oppenheim (Methuen, 6s.), who has 
so often whiled away the hours for us with his exciting 
novels. We thoroughly recommend this little volume to 
anyone spending a winter on the Riviera: its information is 
un-guide-booky, specific, expert, pleasantly put. 


The “ Fleetway ” Annuals 


Tue Amalgamated Press have issued this year from Fleectway 
House, Farringdon Street, .C. 4, a complete set of annuals 
for boys and girls of all ages. Each book treats of such a 
variety of subjects that some, if not all, of the stories and 
information contained in it will undoubtedly appeal to 
anyone who reads it. For this reason annuals are, perhaps, 
of all children’s books the most universally popular. There 
are nine annuals for small children : the Chicks’ Own Annual 
(3s. 6d.) is printed in large type with innumerable illustrations 
of googly-eyed chickens, pigs dressed as clowns and armour- 
clad mice; but there are also some amusing puzzles, fairy 
stories and animal stories. Bubbles Annual (3s. 6d.), Tiger 
Tim's Annual (6s.), The Playtime Annual (6s.), Bruin Boys’ 
Annual (3s. 6d.), The Playbox Annual (6s.), and Puck Annual 
(6s.) are all of the same type. The Rainbow Annual (3s. 6d.) 
and Mrs. Hippo’s Annual (3s. 6d.) are even more attractive, 
having a larger percentage of fairy stories and fewer pictures 
of those ugly, half-human animals, so dearly loved, for some 
unaccountable reason, by most children. The Schoolgirls’ 
Own Annual (6s.) and The Golden Annual (4s. 6d.) are full of 
good, exciting school stories for girls, with some one-act 
plays. The School Friend Annual (6s.), besides many stories 
and poems, has chapters on * Restoring Straw Hats,” “ Shell 
-ainting,”’ ‘* Netball Hints,” &ce. The second book of the 
* Bestway ” Cookery Gift Book (4s. 6d.) will also appeal to 
older school girls, and to all interested in cooking. The recipes 
of many delicious dishes are easy to follow and both amusing 
and instructive. °* 

The annuals for boys are The Champion (6s.), The Grey- 
friars Holiday Annual with a long school-story by Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse, and The Hobby Annual (6s.). The last should be 
without doubt the favourite. It has an excellent illustrated 


article on *“* Camping in Comfort,” others, equally good, on 
-arpentering, wireless, rigging model boats and innumerable 
other subjects. 


It is a book all boys will love. 
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Liberal and Conservative 


Modernism in the English Church. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 
The Anglo-Catholic Faith. 


5s. net.) 


By T. A. Lacey, D.D. (Methuen. 
TuESE two books are the first volumes of a series called 
* The Faiths,” which is to be devoted to the exposition of 
various brands of current Christianity. Dr. L. P. Jacks, in 
an editorial preface, defends the peculiar plural of the title ; 
but.an examination of the works before us certainly suggests 
that “The Opinions” might have been a better name. 
Neither the traditionalism described by Canon Lacey nor the 
Liberalism of which Professor Perey Gardner is one of the 
most earnest and eminent exponents, seems as here presented 
to possess the energetic and compelling power proper to the 
great word Faith. Indeed, Faith, that supernatural and 
impassioned thing, is hardly the subject of these discreet 
discussions. 

The authors take a more moderate view of their task. 
Anglo-Catholicism (that delicious term, irresistibly reminiscent 
of the “ Hétel du Lion et de IUnivers’’) is, says Canon 
Lacey, a sect ; and of this sect, its historical origins, present 
tenets and future intentions, he gives us an excellent account. 
Modernism, says Professor Gardner, is not even a sect: it 
is a “* tendency *’—a kind of religious pragmatism, emphasizing 
experience at the expense of tradition and ontology. In a 
sense, of course, and compared with the norm of Victorian 
Churchmanship, all keen Christians—with the exception of 
Fundamentalists—are now Modernist, more or less. Absorbed 
by our present discontents, we are apt to forget the number of 
adjustments, both in doctrine and in practice, which have 
quietly taken place. Thus, Canon Lacey, who is able to 
survey the whole course of the English Catholic Movement, 
and therefore presents it in far better proportion than its more 
juvenile apologists are apt to do, remembers hearing in 
1862 the shocked whisper “* Puseyite!”? when a clergyman 
entered the pulpit wearing his surplice. In 1917, he saw in a 
New York church “an efligy of ‘St. Edward of Oxford’ 
which was an excellent portrait of the man whom I had known 
and revered as Dr. Pusey.” On the other hand, it is not very 
long since neryous fears were expressed that the removal 


of Adam and Eve from the category of historical personages 
might endanger the whole Plan of Salvation. These crises, 
however, lie well behind us. On the side of ritual, Professor 
Gardner now goes so far along the way of conciliation as to 
allow that there is ‘‘no great harm” even in vestments. 
* They attract certain classes of women and perhaps for a time 
the populace ; but it is not possible in such a way to get 
hold of thoughtful and strong men.’ Whilst on the other 
hand Canon Lacey, who has probably no more belief than the 
Professor in the spiritual persuasiveness of even a really well 
cut chasuble, finds it essential that Anglo-Catholics should 
“come to happy terms with critical theology, with Biblical 


Criticism and with fearless treatment of history.” Not 
all, as he laments, are yet courageous on these points. But 


those who follow the work of the younger generation of 
scholars are aware of the solid, unhurried, and really religious 
labours now in progress in all these fields. 

Professor Gardner, whose book is more controversial in 
tone than that of Canon Lacey, tells us “‘ how deep and strong 
is the division between what may be called the Institutional 
and the Evolutional, or the Sacramental and the Pneumatic 
parties *” inthe Church. Apart from the conviction that such 
a division rends asunder the single fabric of man’s spiritual 
life, the choice of words here seems to elude the main issue ; 
since it is precisely where we touch the genuine world of spirit 
that the evolutional view of religion ceases te be adequate to 
the facts. ‘“ The doctrine summarily put forth in this little 
work,” he says again, “is that the essence of religion, of 
the Christian religion as of all others, is spirit working from 
within, not imposed from without.’ Here, in one sentence, 
the chief weakness of the Modernist position is exposed ; 
namely, its excessive immanentism, its lack of transcendental 
Surely the antithesis between inward and outward 
as in the sphere of practice the 


feeling. 
here emphasized is false ; 
antithesis between the sacramental and pneumatic is false. 
For no account of religion can be complete which fails to give 
to that which Otto calls its 
the aspect which is precisely felt to be 


a central place Professor 
** numinous ”’ aspect 
given from without, and not to evolve from within. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Cobden and Foreign Policy 


By William Harbutt 


Richard Cobden and Foreign Policy. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Dawson. (George Allen and Unwin. 
In the first half of Mr. Dawson’s book I find nothing that is 
not praiseworthy. It is a masterly analysis of Cobden’s 
* non-intervention policy” and deserves close study. It 
is only when we get to the concluding portion of the book, 
in which an attempt is made to say what would have been 
Cobden’s views if he were alive to-day, that we must enter 
a caveat. 

The essential things to remember about Cobden are 
(1) that he was a virtuous opportunist, and (2) that he 
was essentially a practical man. If he found that an abstract 
doctrine, pushed to its logical conclusions, would result in 
something that revolted his sense of humanity, or, again, 
his common sense, he would refuse utterly to let himself be 
syllogistically led. 

Again and again we see Cobden behaving on these lines. 
But he went further and, in effect, declared that if he had 
the actual responsibility of carrying any particular policy 
into practice, he must be free to say that his former attitude 
would have to be modified. The very last thing he wanted 
was to take up the position of “ pure reason,” and let the 
consequences take care of themselves. Bright was quite 
different. He was a rationalist and even let logic lead him 
to the horrible conclusion that parents had a right to sell 
children of tender years into slavery underground ! Cobden 
would not endure such a piece of heartless rationalism, 
any more than he would have walked over a precipice because 
it was labelled “ safe.” 





surprising results 


For example, 


Sometimes his open-mindedness had 
in a professed believer in pacifistic theories. 
he would not admit that all wars were necessarily wrong. 
Here is Mr. Dawson’s summary of Cobden’s views upon non- 
intervention in practice : ‘* In truth he was an advocate neither 
of peace at any price nor of war at no price, but a level-headed 
patriot who never wanted to fight, but was prepared, if the 
clear necessity for so doing existed, to throw into the breach 
the whole of his nation’s resources. . . . He said in the House 
of Commons on one occasion : *‘ I am prepared to assume that 
wars may be inevitable and necessary, although I do not admit 
that all wars are so.’ He was even willing, if necessary, 
to abandon some of his most cherished antagonisms ; that 
against the Balance of Power, and also that against the British 
claim to predominance at sea as a matter of “ national 
security.” It is thus he deals with Louis Napoleon :— 

“In his pamphlet The Three Panics Cobden wrote that if the 
ruler of France, with her much smaller mercantile marine and 
colonial empire, and her access by land to tho entire Continent 
and thereby to the rest of the world, * attempted to equal if not 


surpass us in naval armaments,’ he would regard it as * a reasonable 
. that he has some sinister purpose in view or that 


9 


conclusion 
he was a rash and unreflecting and therefore a dangerous neighbour. 
If, after the offer of frank explanations on our part, with a view to 
avert so irrational a waste, that ruler persisted in his extraordinary 
preparations, there is no amount of expenditure which this country 
would not bear to maintain our due superiority at sea.’ ”’ 


This mood was no exception, but rather a dominant one in 
Cobden. For example, he actually threatened to use physical 
force to obtain the ends he desired to achieve. In a con- 
versation with Prince Metternich (the Austria Ambassador 
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in London), he insisted that unless Austria evacuated Venctia 
at once, England would be almost certain to join hands with 
the Italians! He was not going to let himself he deterrcd 
from his object even by his pet shibboleth—* non- 
intervention.” 

All this makes one doubt Mr. Dawson's view of what Cobden 
would say and do were he alive to-day. My own strong 
impression is that he would at once adapt himself to the 
new surroundings, and take an attitude of independence 
which might greatly shock modern apostles of internationalism. 
I am supported in this view by the wonderful passage in 
Disracli’s speech on Cobden’s death, in which he predicts the 
immortality of Cobden’s spirit in the House of Commons: 
Another proof of Cobden’s adaptability is the French Treaty. 
Economic purists like Mr. Gladstone regarded it as a serious 
dereliction from the purity of the Free Trade doctrine, as it 
certainly was ; but Cobden was entirely unmoved. He had 
achieved a practical triumph, and that was quite sufficient ! 

I cannot leave the subject of Cobden and the Balance of 
Power without wondering that Cobden never invoked Pope's 
epigram on that blood-stained phrase. It would have exactly 
suited his argument :— 

* Now Europe's balanced, neither side prevails ; 
For nothing's left in either of the scales.” 


J. St. Loe £Tracuey. 


Among the Hill-men of 
Central Asia 


@eyond Khyber Pass. By Lowell Thomas. (Hutchinson. 18:.) 


Brack veils and white veils move silently amongst the 
throngs in Kabul bazaar. In each is a woman, young or old, 
ugly or beautiful, screened for ever from the outside world, 
from the day she enters the harem to the day when she will 
pass, still sheeted, to her long repose. ‘* The hidden half of 
Islam ! How little the traveller tells of it !’’°—observes Mr. 
Lowell Thomas in this vivid travel story. He proceeds to make 
amends. 

A girl in Kabul, he writes, sells for from £60 to £20 aceording 
to her family connexions and personal appearance. Love 
potions, spells and charms are in great demand among the 
hidden half of Kabul. A favourite formula is the frog enchant- 
ment. A male and a female frog are baked alive and when 
nothing is left of them but a fine ash, the powder is carefully 
collected and preserved in jade phials. Amongst other virtues, 
this residue has a marvellous potency in retaining the affection 
of a lover. Thus if Miss Mumtaz goes out to sip sherbet with 
Miss Fatima, the former takes a little of the powder with 
her in her Asian equivalent for a vanity case. When Fatima’s 
back is turned Mumtaz sprinkles a pinch of the frog enchant- 
ment on the hem of Fatima’s skirt and some more on the 
silk-lined diwean of the harem. This will insure the safety of 
Mumtaz’s husband from Fatima’s alluring eyes. 

Unchanged in the last thousand years, the people of Central 
Asia stroll through Mr. Thomas's pages, shrouded girls, 
swashbuckling youths, peasants, princes; inscrutable, per- 
verse, care-free, content. It is an amazing pageant that he 
presents to us, and of the picturesque and autocratic ruler at 
Kabul he has much to say, chiefly through the mouth of 
courtiers who surrounded the Amir.‘ When I was a boy in 
Kabul,” the Keeper of the Royal Carpets told him, ** Abdur- 
rahman the Terrible, his present Majesty's grandfather, used 
to kill criminals in winter by having them tied naked to a 
post while cold water was sluiced over them until they 
solidified. In summer. he roasted them alive.” 

To-day, such things are seldom done. But the task of the 
Amir is no easy one, hedged round as he is by conflicting inter- 
ests and turbulent races. Drastic punishments arc still 
resorted to at times, for the Amir cannot afford to take risks 
and gentle methods might be taken for a sign of weakness. 
The last Amir ~ Habibullah Khan-—tried to please everybody : 
as a result he was strangled in his tent at Jellalabad and _ is 
buried on the golf course there. . Yes, these highlanders 
are learning golf. 

The Amir is a monarch who knows the world and realizes 


the value of foreign help. A diplomatic garden party was 
held during Mr. Thomas’s stay in Kabul and he takes the 
opportunity to dramatize -the situation for us: “ Here in 
the capital,” he writes, “is a pretty kettle of fish for the 
Afghan Foreign Minister to fry. All the political and racial 
jealousies of Europe are incarnate and personified, milling 
around the garden, distrustful of one another and their host, 
Only the Afghans are in their element, for they get a * kick’ 
out of intrigue such as the foreigner gets-out of their strong 
green tea.” Chatting over the teacups, among the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign Powers, an old Afghan spoke to Mr. 
Thomas of the hopes of his countrymen. ‘ The sickle of 
the True Believers shall reap the harvest of faith,” he said, 
“for at last Afghanistan is safe. Neither Britain nor 
Russia dare attack us, for fear of the other. Persia cannot, 
for she is too weak. Therefore, we shall be free to fall on 
India in the next decade. We shall go down into Hindustan 
as we did in the old days and place the yoke of Islam on 
the necks of the fat and infidel rajahs, who dress like women, 
with pearls in their hair and bells on their trousers !” 

Mr. Thomas does not mince words regarding the fate of 
India should we ever leave that country. One day, so runs 
the talk of the bazaars, a conqueror will come of the seed 
Tamerlane, to restore the glories of the Great Moghuls. When 
will he come? Is Amanullah the man of destiny ? To 
such questions Mr. Thomas contributes some shrewd observa- 
tions, which most Englishmen who have lived in the East 
will endorse in private, even if they hesitate to express their 
views in public. However, the book is neither a political 
manual nor a geographical treatise, but the rapid inipressions 
of an American traveller concerning the peoples and the 
policies of this part of High Asia. Mr. Thomas has pitched us 
a good yarn: Messrs. Hutchinson might have done better 
with the 124 illustrations. F. Y.-B. 


The Breakdown of Socialism 


The Breakdown of Socialism. By Arthur Shadwell. (Benn 
10s. 6d.) 


Ir Dr. Shadwell had wished to give to his extremely valuable 
book a positive instead of a negative title he might have called 
it “The Importance of Production.” Taine uttered a 
sobering thought when he said that every book could be 
reduced to one chapter, and that chapter to one sentence. If 
Dr. Shadwell had reduced his book to one sentence that 
sentence would have been to the effect that when the Socialists 
were framing their schemes they forgot production and that 
now Socialism is everywhere being wrecked upon that one 
rock, that one omission. 

St. Simon, of course, was an exception: he remembered 
production. He knew that schemes which gaily provided for 
the distribution of goods and assumed that the goods would 
somehow be there, although nobody troubled to think out the 
way and means of creating them, must come to naught. 
Nevertheless, we should be sorry indeed if Dr. Shadwell had 
compressed his conclusion into one sentence, for then we 
should have lost the impressive effect of the taut and clear 
English in which he writes about his investigations, his com- 
prehending humanity, his humour and the sarcasm which 
comes out when occasion demands it. There has been need of 
a book describing compactly and readably the Socialistic 
experiments which have been made in various countries since 
the War. Here is the book. 

Let us take Germany. Dr. Shadwell implicitly makes us feel 
that he would have liked to find Socialism working well some- 
where. It would have been so interesting! After all, he 
is a collector of economic experiences, and one success would 
have been a valuable addition to his collection. As he points 
out, Socialism ought to have worked in Germany if it would 
work anywhere. By the end of the War constitutional 
government had collapsed. For a period there was no govern- 
ment at all, and soldiers’ and workers’ councils formed them- 
selves on the Russian model. It seemed at first that Germany 
would be governed by these councils. There was a free field 
for Socialism. Marxism could have instantly been put into 
operation if Marx had ever provided a definite scheme, but, 
of course, he never did. The only people who had any powers 
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of coherent thought—even before it was decided whether 
Germany should be governed by Seviets or by a Parliament 
secured the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry in order 
to decide how Socialism could be introduced. The Commission 
wanted time to think. You cannot suddenly place Socialism 
as a superstructure on a political and economic ruin. 

The Commission, after much agony, decided that private 
What a blow! But that 


trade must remain for the present. 
One might have 


was only the first of a shower of blows. 
thought that nothing would be easier than to socialize those 
coal mines which were already formed into a large combine. 
Besides, there were other mines which were already State 
property. What did the do? With great 
honesty it pronounced the conclusion, which the evidence 
indeed compelled, that the management of the State mines 
was so defective that the private combine could not be brought 
under the same sterilizing influences. Then ensued a tre- 
mendous conflict between the champions of full socialization 
and those who cautiously recommended that the management 
of the mines should be handed over to a special board. The 
printing-presses poured out literature on the subject. In the 
meantime the National Assembly had come into being (for 
the Parliamentary idea had triumphed over Sovietism) and 
the Assembly decided to put the private mines under a 
National Coal Council. The Council consisted of representa- 
tives of the owners, the miners and the consumers. There was 
no Socialism in this. Next, the Commission of Inquiry was 
reconstructed and invited to make a second attempt. The 
outcome was that although the private mines remained 
private in essence, the Prussian State mines were commer- 
cialized ; in other words, became half private. The tendency 
was not deeper into Socialism but further away from it. The 
State railways were treated in the same way. 

Dr. Shadwell dea!s with Russia, where the peasants killed 
Communism at its birth, and the economic system seems to 
be heading towards a petite bourgeoisie : with Austria, where 
the old State railways are now commercialized : with Sweden, 


Commission 


Denmark and Czechoslovakia, and tinds that even where 
there are Socialist governments, the tendency is to de- 
socialize. 


One very significant fact in conclusion. In Germany the 
doctrines of Lassalle are again competing with those of Marx. 
Lassalle was Marx-and-water. He derided the class war ; he 
did not believe in the theory of increasing misery ; he believed 
merely in a peaceful and voluntary economic transformation 


with benign assistance from the State. So may it be! 


Skating in the Spice Islands 


Essays New and Old. By Aldous Huxley. (Florence .Press 


£2 2s.) 
Tut Florence Press has produced a sumptuous edition of 
Mr. Huxley’s essays. They will make a charming Christmas 
gift, with which the recipient may adorn his or her morning- 
room table. 

Some few of the essays, it is true, are fugitive pieces, bearing 
about them traces of their journalistic origin; but for light 
reading they are none the worse for that. Mr. Huxley writes 
on a hundred subjects, from politics to poetry, from Breughel 
to Tibet. But the bulk of this volume is divided between 
literary and art criticism. We sometimes forget that amongst 
his other gifts Mr. Huxley is a clever and catholic art critic. 
He has a delightful essay called ** Conxolus,” the obscure and 
painter whom he discovers at Tivoli, 
the fashion in London drawing-rooms. 
author's travel experiences :— 
hotel I was accused of having brought 
bugs, of whose presence among my bed- 
clothes I complained to a self-righteous proprietress. I defended 
myself with energy against the impeachment. Bugs—no; I 
am innocent of bugs. But when it comes to bad weather, I have to 
plead guilty. Rain, frost, wind, snow, hail, fog—I bring them with 
me wherever I go. I bring them to places where they have never 
been heard of, at seasons when it is impossible that they should 
occur. What delightful skating there will be in the Spice Islands 
when I arrive! On this particular journey I had brought with mo 
to every place on my itinerary the most appalling meteorological 
calamities. At Naples, for example, it was the snow. Coming 
out of the theatre on the night of our arrival, we found it lying an 


totally uninteresting 
and decides to make 
Here are some of the 

“ Once, in a French 
with me the flat black 





inch desp under the palm trees in the public gardens. And 
Vesuvius, next morning, glittered white, like Fujiyama, against the 
pale spring sky. At Palermo there was a cloud-burst. ‘ Between 
the Syrtes and soft Sicily’ we passed through a tempest of 
hail, lightening and wind. At Tunis it very nearly froze. At 
Sousse the wind was so violent that the stiff board-like leaves of 
the cactuses swayed and trembled in the air like And 
now, on the day of our arrival at Tozeur, it had rained for the first 
time in thirty months, and there was a sandstorm.” 


aspens. 


A New Prophet ? 


Sunrise in the West. By Adrian Stokes. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d: 


net.) 
Mr. ADRIAN SvOKEs is known to a few in this country for his 
remarkable first book, The Thread of Ariadne. He has now 
followed it by an even more curious book, entitled Sunrise 
in the West, which he coolly describes to us as a modern inter* 
pretation of past and present. 


Mr. Stokes, at a very early age, suddenly left home ta 
travel round the world. He returned to London minus 
certain illusions and plus a good deal of experience. Above 


all, he came back altogeti.er bereft of belief in * the wisdom 
of the East.””. He saw China and India and disliked them both. 

He is now a confirmed Westerner and, as his title suggests, 
believes that Old Europe, in spite of appearances, has the 
future with it. His new book is in many ways a justification 
of this thesis, although this may not be immediately apparent 
to the hasty reader. Indeed the hasty reader can hardly be 
advised to attempt the book at all, for it is often extremely 
obscure, being composed, in many parts, of Nietzschean 
aphorisms rather than of continuous argument, secking to 
its effect by building up a series of cumulative 
impressions in the reader's mind. The phraseology is often 
terribly Juxuriant. But in spite of many difliculties and 
some absurdities style, find 
interest him. 


create 


of the reader much to 


may 
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Post-Reformation Christianity 


An Outline of Christianity. The Story of our Civilization. 
Vol. HII. (The Waverley Book Co., Ltd. For Subscribers. 
‘Lhe complete Work, 5 volumes, £5 5s.) 


Tue third volume of this compendious Oulline, the first two 
volumes of which have already been reviewed, takes as its 
title, “* The Rise of the Modern Churches,” and traces the 
history of a divided Christendom from the Reformation to 
the present day. Indeed, the intention seems to be to 
conclude the historical part of the survey, for Book III. 
deals with Christianity and modern democracy, and Book IV. 
with the story of Christian missions ; the remaining volumes 
will treat of the outlook for the future, the ideals and 
aspirations of the Christian Faith, and the prospects of unity. 
On the present volume it is rather dillicult to pass a general 
verdict. Some of the contributions are very brief ; we cannot 
but feel that a certain perfunctoriness broods over others ; 
indeed, the attempt to summarize the manifold events, 
policies and tendencies of a complex and disputable period 
must again and again have half baffled those ideals of impar- 
tiality and completeness which the writers had in view, 
and a sense of hurry and lack of freshness are often apparent. 
We can but congratulate those who undertook a most diflicult 
task on the degree of success attained. 

Dr. Oman opens with a really interesting introduction 
in which, however, at once occurs the remarkable statement, 
** Not having read the studies which follow, I know neither 
the road the authors of them have travelled, nor the goal they 
have reached.” We submit that, like most prefaces, this 
one would have been better written had it followed such a 
reading. It is strange, for instance, to learn that “ the 
change in the whole outlook and attitude of the Greek Church 
has had to be omitted,” and afterwards to come across three 
iluminative articles by Professor Gavin, Dr. Wigram, and 
the Dean of Canterbury, in which the history, doctrines, 
and present attitude of the Eastern Churches are fully 
discussed. For the rest, Dr. Oman’s summary of the gain 
of the form of freedom and the substance of freedom as 
the tangible fruits of a tangled period is excellent. In 
Book I., * The Reformation and the Churches,” too much 
space is allotted to Calvinism, just as too much space was given 
to the Albigensian movement in Vol. Il. Professor Dearmer 
holds the balances as fairly as he can in treating of the English 
Reformation, but he misses the fact that the Marian perse- 
cution has never passed from popular execration because, 
for the first time, it was the middle class which suffered, in 
wholesale fashion, and he omits the significance of the Act 
of 1571. Mr. Chesterton cannot fail to write spiritedly 
on Roman Catholicism, if not convincingly, and his article, 
which disclaims impartiality, shows up the more attractively 
by its juxtaposition to the laboured historical summary 
by Professor Mannhardt. The Professor struggles with lists 
of names, too often ending with, ‘“* and many others,” which 
is first cousin to the terrible “ &c.,’’ and achieves the feat of 
naming Loyola, and repeatedly mentioning the labours of 
the Jesuits, without connecting the two as Founder and Order. 
Turning to other fields of history, we note that the general 
trend of the compilation is to stereotype popular beliefs 
bequeathed by the partisan genius of Victorian writers, and 
sometimes discredited by recent inquiry. We hear—and 
see in the illustrations—far too much of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and learn nothing of their persecuting feats when left to 
themselves ; we are made aware of the Covenanters and their 
sufferings, but not told of their cruelty, intolerance, and 
disloyalty, and of the repeated efforts of the later Stuarts 
in the direction of impartial government. 

One difficulty in appraising the value of this volume lies 
in the fact that its information is so scattered. Presbyterianism, 
Congregationalism, Methodism, and the story of the Baptists 
all receive two articles apiece, and in some instances the 
same ground is gone over more than once, and viewed in 
a different aspect. We come interesting 


across details, 


but it would be hard for a student, approaching the subject 
of the development of the Christian bodies for the first time, 
to receive other than a confused impression of facts and names. 
Some of the information is, certainly, of an out-of-the-way 


ee 2 


order, as when, in answer to the question, What is a Baptist 4 
we are told of River Brethren, Mennonites, Adventists, 
Brethren, Winnebrennarians, Disciples. But in the same 
chapter occurs a full-page illustration of Bunyan and of 
his prison ; and we should like to have met with more than 
a passing mention of his name and immortal classic. The 
Piigrim’s Progress is one of the world’s spiritual treasure;, 
Others, again, of the facts are extremely up to date ; thus, 
Christian Science, the Student Christian Movement and 
Adult Schools receive full attention; there is a sentence 
about the Life and Liberty Movement, and “ the laity of the 
City of London refuse to have any more of their City Churches 
pulled down.” We turn the pages this way and that, not 
without much profit, and finally end with the “ Story of 
Christian Missions,” four valuable chapters of which are 
gathered from the pages of the late Canon Charles Robinson, 
while one on Women’s Work in the Mission Field is contributed 
by Miss G. A. Gollock. 

The Bibliography is very unequally done. The number ot 
volumes in a work is mentioned in some cases, not in others. 
it is, surely, out of all proportion to include the fifty-twc 
volumes of Calvin’s works; S. R. “ Gardner” should rea¢é 
** Gardiner” ; it is hard to see why only his History of th 
Great Civil War (in four volumes, by the way) should be 
noted, and not his History of the Puritan Revolution. There 
is no mention of Dr. Powicke’s recent works on Baxter: 
Green’s Short History of the English People is published in 
one volume, and he is not at his best on the Stuarts. Neither 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Grace Abounding, nor Dr. Brown's 
Life of Bunyan appears in the Baptist section. Gairdner’s 
Lollardy and the Reformation is in four, not three volumes. 

The illustrations vary greatly in merit of reproduction, 
and it may be said that the bulk of them, as regards European 
history, favour the Protestant cause. Great stress is laid on 
Luther, John Knox, the Pilgrim Fathers, the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and the Covenanters. ‘There are difficulties 
in obtaining leave to reproduce, of course, but the emphasis 
if unavoidable, remains. 


Peasant versus Parson 


The Dying Peasant. 
Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 


By J. W. Robertson-Scott. (Williams aud 
A SINGULARLY virulent attack on the parson and the farmer, 
and many other residents, in rural parishes was published 
some months ago in a little book called England’s Green and 
Pleasant Land. The charges are repeated with a rather 
heavier utterance in The Dying Peasant. The anonymous 
writer and Mr. Robertson-Scott see eye to eye. Their views 
on parsons, farmers, landowners and cottages are all similarly 
uncompromising. A want of proportion that smacks of 
prejudice spoils what might have been a good and a useful 
book. All the statistical information is well ordered, and 
the household budgets of the labourer make a really valuable 
document. The general gloom is broken by some hopeful 
estimates of the future of the village under the stimulus 
of better education and such existing agencies as the Women’s 
Institutes, of which Mr. Robertson-Scott is a worthy 
historian. The fulminations against existing owners and 
cultivators and institutions are doubtless intended to arm 
the campaign in favour of land nationalization; but if 
that solution is to have a chance of acceptance, it will come 
by such routes as Mr. Orwin has indicated, not by the agency 
of political or social prejudice or abuse of Sunday news- 
papers. At the best the system of tenure is the least 
important part of the problem. It is impossible to over- 
emphasize the ill-effects of bad housing, but even in this 
regard, so far as England is concerned, the book has no sort 
of balance. Workers in the West or in South Lincolnshire 
would not recognize the picture of Nether Gloaze and its 
“haggard reality.” Scotland comes off better. Indeed, 
the very best part of the book is the record of a visit to the 
North. Mr. Robertson-Scott really gives us comparisons on 
the cultural side that may help forward the cause of better 
farming. Even there the value is qualified by the exaggerated 
emphasis on the point of view of the organizers of the 
agricultural trade unions which play a singularly small part 
in rural life, 
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[ ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. ] 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 
IN JOURNALISM. 


N the course of some recent comments upon the teach- 
ing of journalism by correspondence Truth 
remarked :- 

There is at least one school which works on legitimate 
‘and useful lines, and which has proved that it can be 
‘done. . . .. This school was founded under the 
‘direct patronage of a great newspaper owner, has for 

its patrons the best known of the newspaper proprietors, 
‘is conducted by a distinguished journalist, and has on 
‘its staff some of the most honoured names in the world 


‘of journalism and letters.” 

It is, of course, at once apparent that the school 
referred to Ly Truth is the London School of Journalism. 
Regular readers of the Sprecrator are aware of the 
standing and reputation of the School; its numerous and 
brilliant successes, and its recognition by the Press of this 
country and in the Dominions as the authentic centre of 
literary instruction. 

Possibly, however, there are some who are unac- 
quainted with the methods and the principles upon which 
the School is conducted: methods and principles which 
have contributed to its success. It is proposed here to 
discuss some of these—especially the personal element 
and the individual tuition to which its students allude so 
often in their letters to the School. 

This personal element may be considered as constituting 
almost the key-note of the London School of Journalism. 
It is the point at which the founders broke away entirely 
from the old and evil tradition of stereotyped instruction. 

Stereotyped instruction is, at most, but a kind of 
general drill. Nothing could be more fatal to the ultimate 
object than this kind of thing in the teaching of 
journalism, Uniformity in thought, style, construction, 
and effect is the last thing that is desired. 

Careful and judicious development of individual gifts 
and abilities should be the aim; and this can be achieved 
only when the instructor is at pains, first, to study closely 
the mental type of the student, and thereafter, to devote 
himself conscientiously to training him upon appropriate 
lines. 

This is practised by the London School of Journalism 
1 the first instance by Mr. Max Pemberton himself. The 
would-be student, in some cases, has a personal interview 
with Mr. Pemberton: in other cases he submits a 
specimen MS for personal criticism. By either plan, 
opportunity is afforded for Mr. Pemberton to decide, 
primarily, whether it is desirable that the applicant be 
accepted as a student of the School, and subsequently to 
dete cane the character of the instruction to be given in 
each individual case. 

The preliminary process of elimination saves time and 
money to those to whom the School can offer no hope of 
substantial success as journalists or story writers. On the 
other hand, whilst no “ guarantees ” are given (“ guaran- 
tees” being obviously absurd where so much depends 

upon the working capacity of the student), the beginner 
enters upon his studies with the comfortable assurance 
that the School, having undertaken his instruction, will 
leave undone nothing which may, in any degree, contri- 
bute to his success in the world of letters, 

No two writers have precisely the same type of mind: 
and modern journalism does not desire it. That is what 
the School recognizes and acts upon, and if fifty, or a 
hundred, of its students were set to write a short article 
upon a given topic—however simple or commonplace it 
might be—you would find no two articles the same in 
treatment or in style. Lach would produce something 
different—something which represents his own individu: : 
outlook and thought: that is what he has been trained t 
produce. 

In other words, no student of the London School of 
Journalism finds himself branded by his work as a student 
of the School. In the past seven years many notable 


writers have graduated under Mr. Max Pemberton, 
becoming editors, reporters, essayists, free-lance jour- 
nalists, novelists, and short-story writers. If it were 

permissible to publish their names and their achievements 
the effect would be almost sensational. Lut the point to 
be made here is that each has been so conscientiously 
trained upon personal and individual lines that their 
writings have no general resemblance to cach other. They 
have been trained, not to a uniform standard, but each to 


ex press what is in him There you have the real ecret 
of producing capable and successful writers. 
The School, of course, requires it _ nts to work 


and work hi; rd. Let no one harbour the delusion that 
he may be permitted to work scence. Scamped 
work is not passed by the instructor : it is returned to the 
student with a firm request for more conscientious effort. 
Fortunately there are very few examples of this kind; 
for the character of the instruction is such that--coupled 
with the interest of the lessons themselves—-the student 
feels himself encouraged and stimulated to do his best, 
Criticism is, naturally, a highly important part of the 
instruction, and this is freely given to any degree that 
may be necessary. Every piece of work sent in by the 
student is exhaustively criticized—consiructively or 
otherwise—and an idea of the value of this criticism 
(which never occupies less than several pages of type- 
script) may be gained from - fact that it is no unusual 
occurence for the work done by students as part of their 
exercises to be so improved as a result of the instructor’ 
criticism that it has been accepted and paid for by dail 
weekly, or other journals. 
There are, indeed, numerous instances where this has 
been the case with work done in connection with ih: 
first lesson! 
_ From these brief facts it will be realized that persona! 
instruction is the distinguishing feature of the coaching 
given by the experienced journalists and writers who 
constitute the instructional staff of the London School of 
Journalism, and will furnish the simple cxpian ation Of 
the great success attending its iets to give pra al 
and thorough tuition in the technique of the | profession, 
A few extracts from students’ letters are appended 
which emphasize the personal character of the tuitio: 
gis en :— 


] 


- 


‘The man who ad l tal he e told me that the criticism 
of Lesson 5 was worth £50 to aman. H sa t 
said that many a : r 1 lar ili a hf 
fin! for hin f tl t I I I 


* Your iadaete. pho encouragement have practically won ‘th is success 
for me. You hay é aw fully , | 
one of your lessor } t ! \ P ? = 
criticism wonderi y t and er I ] 
have alw ay Id me j t v tiv t n w.”? S'l 
‘ hz I ha t i from t . = ie 
have contributed something like 800 articles to t g d t 
week! ’ £ ‘ 
j 1 1 tl ( I 


I 





rese| t the Course is all that is claimed for it. I 
onale ¢ nd dane trend h t I 
d 


my ac eepeances this year have gone ‘first time,’ 
for wl I I ! l 
requirement ‘ I 
your t r 
teacl ne ' +! ’ . ~ 
feel as thouch I were the crly student on your rolls.” S | 

“ will t t . sold 126 Stories and Art cles, 





l 
speci ially recommended by 


Mr. Stephen McKenna.” S1 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded unde: the direct Patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
Mr. MAX ee 


The Cou S hich Ol RNA SM, FR LANCE 
JOURNALIS) SHOR STORY RITING inl PROSE- 
WRITING) ¢ re all g V rresponder supple ted when 
desirable by personal int Vs ry nstruction 1s entirely in 
the hands of well-k n and successtul journalists and me ists. 

\ prospectus the School, t With particulars the 
Various prizes open mpet na new students, will 
be sent free ipplic 

The Prospectus 
Lhe | nN ascn I I Ne sm 
Museum 4574 et t Kussell Street, W.C.1 
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Old Books Renewed 


Lyrical Ballads, 1798 (9s. net). Minor Poems of John Milton 
(Gs. net). Odes, by William Collins (4s. net). The First 
and Second Anniversaries, by John Donne (6s. net). 
Sonnets, by William Shakespeare (5s. net). Poetical Sketches 
by William Blake (4s. 6d. net). The Noel Douglas Replicas. 
(Noel Douglas.) 

‘The Fool Would be a Favorit and Osmond the Great Turk. 
Ry Ludowick Carlell. (Golden Cockerell Press, 15s. net each.) 


The Theatre of Apollo. By Sir John Beaumont. 
Press.) 


(Haslewood 


Mr. Norn Dovucias has issued replicas of several famous 
We ean read them in the form in whieh they 
Since 


books of verse. 
first came into an astonished (or indifferent) world. 
their first publication they have been canonized. It has 
heeome easy to see their virtues. But, with the replicas 
before us, we can make an effort of the imagination, and try 
to put ourselves into the position of contemporaries. 

Suppose, for example, we open a new book of verse, and see 
before our eyes the couplet : 

“ This piteous news so much it shock’d her, 
She quite forget to send the Doctor.” 

We find a seore of such absurdities. We turn to the preface, 
and find that the authors of Lyrical Ballads are not merely 
young and ignorant sinners, from whom we may hope to hear 
better things, they have the audacity to defend their lack 
of taste. This deification of “ the art of sinking in poetry.” 
they tell us, is designed to revolutionize the writing of verse. 
It would be small wonder if we, who have the great and noble 
traditions of English poetry very deeply at heart, should 
slam the book to, and throw it out of the window. 
really expect ourselves, in this humour, to appreciate fully 
such poems as “* The Rime of the Aneyent Marinere * (affeeted 
title !) oe * Lines Written a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey ” ? 


Could we 


And vet those contemporarics of yvoung Wordsworth and 
Coleridge who derided them have earned our contempt. 
We know now that beneath all faults 
They should 


Time has been pitiless. 
they should have seen a new and glorious spirit. 
have been excited, dumbfounded, and inspired by the naive 
vision that filled even the worst of these poems. And we 
can see that they had really no excuse. If they had kept their 
ability to react to poetry free and fluid, if they had loved the 
substanee, and not the conventions, of poetry, they would 
have felt heaven descending to earth in this small hook of 
verse. These scoundrels were no worse than we are; but 
time has given us the lead. 

The new process by which Mr. Noel Douglas has reproduced 
these books allows them to be sold very cheaply. They vary 
in beauty, as the original editions varied. Perhaps the Odes 
of William Collins are the most pleasantly set out. The type 
is larger and bolder in this volume. But Donne's Anniversaries 
Jook attractive, too, with their small page of print and their 
large margins. Any one of the replicas would make an 
excellent possession, or an excellent gift. 

The Golden Cockerell Press has not reached its usual 
standard of production with the two plays of Ludowick 
Carlel!, which it has added to the Berkshire Series. Carlell 
was worth printing. He is of historical interest as a link 
hetween the Elizabethans and the Restoration dramatists. 
But his plays survive in copies very badly mauled and mis- 
handled by printers and editors. There are passages which, 
us they stand, are quite unintelligible. The new editor seems 
not to have cared sufficiently for Carlell to try to remedy these 
defects ; and we have a suspicion that the new printers have 
added a good sprinkling of individual! errors. The whole 
production is most casual. There can be a defence for re- 
printing a famous work with all its original blemishes of 
production, ft is harder to defend the issue of a little-known 
work in such a state that it is almost impossible to judge it. 
And the offence is made graver by a ridiculous and 
impertinent little list of ‘* Corrections in the Text,” printed 
at the end of each volume. 

There has been a great deal of care expended over the 
* Entertainment” of Sir John Beaumont, published by the 
Haslewood Press, and a beautifully printed book is the result. 
The verses themselves are not of extraordinary merit. 


The Magazines 


Tue first article in an excellent number of the Nineteenth 
Century is by the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Stanley 
Bruce, upon ** The Problem of Empire Welfare.” The future 
prosperity of this country depends, he maintains, upon the 
development of her Empire 'Trade, to which the adoption of a 
system of Tariffs is the chief necessity. Of the present situation 
he takes a rather gloomy view. British industrial depression, 
he points out, was ascribed from 1921 to 1928 to world im. 
poverishment, but since then British trade has not shown 
any real improvement, whereas ‘*‘ The League of Nations 
reports a 5 per cent. improvement between 1918 and 1925 
in the volume of world trade as a whole.’ All plans for 
the development of Empire trade must be based upon the 
idea of the maintenance and improvement of the standards 
of living of all Empire peoples. ‘This ideal can only be attained 
by increased efliciency to be achieved by * the application of 
science to the primary and secondary industries ’’ as well as 
“the cheerful co-operation of employers and employed.” 
In * The United States as seen by an American writer,” Mr, 
Stirling Taylor discusses the novels of Mr. Theodore Dreiser 
regarding him as a great stylist, a great writer of fiction and a 
great philosopher, holding up the mirror to American social 
life. ‘* Obsessed by problems of sex”? and by 
religion,” his eulogist would yet persuade us of the sanity 
and soundness of his judgment. The history of * The Cireus” 
in London, by Mr. Willson Disher, makes very good reading, 
“The Travels of Sir John Chardin” (Charles IPs 
* The Psychology of Puzzle 


‘suspicion of 


so do 
jeweller), by Sir Perey Sykes. 
Crazes,”” by Mr. Henry Dudeney, is alsoa most amusing article, 

* Augur,” writing in the Fortnightly of Britain, Franee, 
Germany and Italy as * The Great Powers of Europe,” main- 
tains that they are at present tending * towards political 
co-operation and economic unity.” In this unity of aim he sees 
the only safeguard for the civilized world against the terrible 
Bolshevist menace. “ Alchemy,” by Miss Eleanor Brougham, 
is a charming article upon a fascinating Queen 
Elizabeth, we read, was not too wise in her old age to believe 
that one, Cornelius Landy, could supply her with the elixir 
of life, but finding she grew no younger after swallowing his 
potions, she “ had him thrown into the Tower.” 

Mr. J. A. Spender, writing in the Contemporary of “ Lord 
Oxford and Asquith,” has achieved a very interesting piece 
Opinion will differ as to the likeness, 


subject. 


of political portraiture. 
but the skill of the artist will not be doubted. 

The English Review for this month contains a striking article 
by Mr. J. K. Marshall entitled ** Lord Cromer in Egypt and 
After.” He laments that the great work of Lord Cromer is 
now falling into decay. ‘* The former state of efliciency no 
longer exists.” But he is not without hope ** with the advent of 
Lord Lloyd as High Commissioner a new light began to shine”; 
and he concludes, * the mantle of Elijah has fallen on the 
shoulders of an Elisha.” ** Unemployment from the Biological 
Standpoint,” by Mr. Frank White, is a plea for compulsory 
birth-control. A man “is not free to take his own life ; 
why should he be free to produce life?” ** Sir Thomas 
Browne en famille,’ by Mr. A. Ashton, is a good paper. 

* New Books on Russia,” in The Empire Review, by 
** Scrutator,”” should prove an aid to the study of the Com- 
munist problem. ‘“ Scrutator’s”’ reading does but darken 
the picture of Bolshevist Russia. Miss Charlotte Haldane 
writes amusingly about ** The Evolution of Fashion.” 

The most interesting article in The World To-day 
an interesting number—is * Five Days with Six Days Pay ” ; 
an interview given by Mr. Henry Ford about his forty-hour 
week. Mr. Ford says that the five-day week is not ultimate, 
neither is the eight-hour day. Probably the next move will 
be in the direction of shortening the day rather than the week. 
The same issue contains the first instalment of the Conrad 
letters to Messrs. Galsworthy, Bennett and Ii. G. Wells, and 
some marvellously good photographs of wildanimals. * * * 
Another Ford article appears in the National Review—an 
excellently written description by Captain Victor Cazalet of a 
visit to the Detroit factory and its owner. * * * The Household 
Brigade Magazine for this autumn contains a full deseription 
hy Sir Frederick Ponsonby of the unveiling of the Guards, 
Memorial, 
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FIRST PUBLICATIONS OF 


Gerald Howe 


23 SOHO SQUARE W.1 


*K 
EXAMPLES OF SAN 
BERNARDINO 


ADA HARRISON. Illustrated by ROBERT 
AUSTIN. Printed in Poliphilus type at the Cambridge 
University Press. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Also 100 
copies on hand-made paper, artist, bound 
£2 2s. net 


Chosen by 


Sigire d by the 
vellum, 


“ Nothin is clearer in the telling and entertaining 
extracts which Miss Harrison ha coll cted than the sound 
of the living A compendi of the age he lived 1m, 
giving wu 1 portrait it as viv Ad ind as variewated 
Chancer’ Tim I tterar Seppleme nt 

“A glorious creatur No wonder that Siena loved him 
re Ih ' the perpetuation it hes received in thi charm 
ingly produced, bly illustrated volun Daily } 

Lik “IN STILL LIF E 
Al E I ) 
By MARIE CHER. Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


Marie Cher is mistress of a highly evocative style, by 
means of which she is able to invest equally the most 
everyday things and the most abstruse ideas with colour 
and perfume and delicate fantasy. 


ANACREON 


by DORIS 


29 Odes rendered into English verse 
LANGLEY. Printed at the Curwen Press. Feap. 4to. 
5s. net. Also 100 copies on hand-made paper, bound 


parchment, £1 1a, net. 


In illustrated PROSPECTUS of the above 
and forthcoming books will be sent post free. 











SEASONABLE BOOKS 
ROSEMARY 





SOME REMEMBRANCES BY 


FAY COMPTON 


15s. net. 
COMPTON MACKENZIE Demy &vo. 
Hlustration “a Original Photographs. 
Vorning P< * Anyone who has ever 


will be glad to read ‘ Rosemary.’ ”—Daily 


With an introduction by 
Cloth. With 24 full-page 
This charming bool 
seen Fay Compton t 


re" BY GEORGE BELCHER 
10s. 6d. net 


Mr. Relcher, the well-known Punch artist, has here collected into 

one volume a number of ‘hi delivhtfr fos drawin 

Limited Edition of 200 copies, ed by the Artist, £1.1.0 net. 
By May Wynne. . 6d. net | 


Author of “ Gwennola,”’ &« In this novel the author goes fear] 


to the heart of the hbject of industrial unrest U ndoubtedly “thi 
is the best book May Wynne haa written, and is important in it 
bearing on modern cial problems. 


By Alec Stansbury. /7s. 6d. net 


Aut hor of “ Silent D»minion. The author states that “ Search 
ght” shall provide a direct reply to thos novels which offer no 
solution other than self-indulgenc ot problems presented by 
human affections. 
A DAUGHTER OF sega d 
By J. C. Keyte. . 6d. net 
Author of “T g of the Dragon,” “ joes w < oung of | 
Shensi,”” &c. © paints a vivid picture of life in China | 
when feeling ran high against “the forcign devils” both from the | 





point of view of Europeans and of the Chinese themselves, | 


THE SEA URCHIN 


By J. Hastings Turner. . 6d. net 
Author of “ The Lilies of the Field,” “ Hallo, Pn rica,” &c 
Mr. Turner’s almost uncanny gift for portraying Lig nan an¢ 
like characters, which has undoubtedly made his plays and books so | 
popular with the English public, is remarkably displ mead in this 
nove 








ALSTON 


18 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 2 














List of Juvenile Gift Books on request. 1 


RIVERS LTD., } 


SPECTATOR. 
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Edward Arnold & Co.’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 





7s. Od. net. 


THE MELLBRIDGE MYSTERY 





By ARTHUR O. COOKE 

A SEA-CHANGE 
By LIEUT. MARK BENNETT, R.N.R. 
THE UNINVITED By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGI 


al, 





* The Perfect Gift Book.” 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 


Lopu Expedition 
“A ERANCI ‘YOI N ( ut PA DD BOS... Bit 
With Illustrations Is. 6d. net 
Th popular t I hased on tl x 
origi P 
Ey ( 





Lord Knutsford’s Reminiscences 


IN BLACK AND WHITE 


By SYDNEY HOLLAND, VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD 
One Vol. 21s. net. 
Oucen: “ Among the notal hooks of rem cence of the year ha 
of Lord Knutsford, by reaso of its humour, it wisdom, 
loving-kindliness, is the one that wil rem longest in the men 
lie closest to the heart of tl! 


FIFTY- TWO YEARS A POLICEMAN 


By Sir WILLIAM NOTT-BOWER, K.C.V.O. 
lately Commissioner of Police of the City of London and 
formerly Head Constable of Liverpool and Chief Constable of 


Leeds. One Vol. __ Illustrated. 18s, net. 
Daly Chron \ rare tory.” 
Refere A most interesting book and full of meat from 

end,” 


MY ARMY LIFE 


By Lieut.-General The EARL OF DUNDONALD, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations. 1 Vol. 21s. net. 


Lord Dundonald was the officer who led the final advance into Lady 
smith, and his accounts of the battles of Spion Kop, Colenso, et« 
of great interest. Earlier in his career | i Dundonald took 
the battle of Abu Klea and the Nile Expedition for the relief of G 
Army and { The best biograpt of tl 
Mornin Post; “ Lord 1 ha 1 i 
ways, an Imy 





AMONG THE KARA-KORUM GLACIERS 


By JENNY VISSER-HOOFT. With Contributions 

PH. C, VISSER. Vith Illustrations and Map. 21s. net. 
Tim terar ! | heartily comm ltoa 

of tra I 
Tilustr FZ 

and ted | 


ACROSS THREE OCEANS 


the Yacht “ 


A Colonial Voyage 
By CONOR OBRI! 
s and Map. 16s, net. 


Saoirse.” 
With Illustration 
Yachting World “A book of ptior terest to a yac 
and the record of r 
THE RIDDLE OF THE “TSANGPO GORGES 
By CAPT. F. KINGDON WARD. With Contributions 


EARL CAWDOR. With Illustrations and Map. 21s. net. 
Country Lif “ A most int : g tr hook for the r 

the geographer, i for i r rw 

about unknown part ft we 





ON WRITING AND WRITERS 


br the late Sir WALTER RALEIGH 
Aut! S et 
LEAVES OF HELLAS 
Essays on some aspects of Greek I 
By J. M. ARSHALL MACG R 
Reader in Greek in the University of London. l2s. 6d. n 


THE raged CHAN CE 


Crown &8vo 


t! str 


By RONALD SYMOND 


MATERIALS 


Chemist in the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
By A. LUCAS, F.LC., 
Antiquities, Cairo. 

Crown 8yo. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox St, W.1 


Department of 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS | 
HER MAJESTY 


THE ROMANCE OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 1066 1910 
3y E. THORNTON COOK. This book gives vivid sketches, accurately but 
popularly written, of all our queens. It is a volume which will delight all who are 
interested in any or all periods of « — history. With numerous portraits. 21s. net. 








The Experiences of a Military Attaché The Romance of a Great Career. 
By Brig.-Gen. W. H-H. WATERS. “Of real By Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. “A plain 
historical importance.”—Daily Mail. Maps. 18s. net. and lucid outline of his career.”—7 times. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 





f THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN : TO MESOPOTAMIA AND KURDISTAN 
5 SIR JAMES MACKENZIE IN DISGUISE 
by KR. MACNAIR WILSON. “ Portrays one of the ty E. B. SOANE. With Historical Notes. Second 
finest characters in the annals of medicine.” Daily Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by Sir Arnold T. 
Chronicle. With Photogravure Portrait. 12s. net. Wilson. With Illustrations. 18s. net. 
3 R.L.S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON WHAT’S WRONG WITH CHINA 
By ADELAIDE A. BOODLE. “ Throws a new light By RODNEY GILBERT. “One of the frankest and 
on Stevenson’s own theories and method of writing.” boldest books on China that ever was _ written.”— 
Livening Standard, With Illustrations. 6s. net. Birmingham Post. Third Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 
FROM THE PILLOW MEMOIRS OF HALIDE EDIB 
3 By J. W. A fresh stimulating book, revealing a keen Reveals in vivid pictures the Turkish world during the 
insight into the movements of modern times. 6s. net. last forty years. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
GUN-RUNNING IN THE GULF PURSUING THE WHALE ; 
‘ By Brig.-Gea. H. H. AUSTIN, C.B. “ Just that spice By J. A. COOK. A quarter century of whaling in the 
3 of adventure and danger that the average man likes to Arctic. “The very stuff of romance.”—Daily News. 
read about.”—Daily Erpress. 7s. Od. net. With numerous Illustrations. 18s. net. 





An Illustrated Edition 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. This edition hi Is been designed to meet the need of 
the many admirers of this delightful book, “ Full of tenderness, hum: mity and 
charm. The book is pure gold.”"—Daily Telegraph. With 44 line illustrations 
and a Frontispiece in colour by Sybil Tawse. 10s. 6d. net. 





~ 
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Latest 7s. 6d. net Novels 





*SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL’ BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


IN DAYS THAT ARE DEAD THE GREAT CORNELIUS 
By Sir HUGILE CLIFFORD. “ Had he been able to By GEORGE WODEN. “A sound novel that affords 
live as a man of letters he might have been a great a good deal of pleasure. Mr. Woden is a capable 
force in Imperial literature.’—Morning Post. novelist and shows an exemplary sincerity.”—Vield. 

THE BRETHREN OF THE AXE THE RED APOTHECARY 
By JOHN SOMERS. “A perfectly breathless tale 3y JOHN HORNE. “ The whole work reaches a high 
which you will read in gasps.".—The Referee. standard.”—Ayrshire Post. 

COBBLESETT V ANNECK 
By FLORENCE BONE. “Yorkshire folk will find By ROBERT GRANT. “Is great fun and owes much 
much to charm and amuse them in these simple tales.” from the author’s first-hand acquaintance with Cairo.” 
Yorkshire Post. — Morning Post. 

THE WAY OF THE PANTHER THE 14 THUMBS OF ST. PETER 
ty DENNY C. STOKES. A realistic, tense novel of By JOICE M. NANKIVELL. “The best description 
the jungle. “His excellent story. The atmospheric of life in Moscow as it really is to-day which has yet 
effects are particularly well done.”—The Times. appeared.”—The Referee. 

IN THOSE DAYS THE UTTERMOST 
Ry WILLIAM RANSTED BERRY. “A wonderful By Mrs. ARTHUR STALLARD. “The author has 
story of old Turkish life constructed with remarkable a pleasant descriptive style and writes with obvious 
skill.”"—The Times. sincerity.”—Light. 
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Current Literature 


BRITISH DOCUMENTS ON THE ORIGINS OF THE 
WAR, 1898-1914. Vol. XI. The Outbreak of War: Foreign 
Office Documents, June 28th—August 4th, 1914. (H.M.’s 
Stationery Office, London, Edinburgh, &c. 10s. 6d. net.) 
We mentioned last week in our notes on the ** News of the 
Week ” the publication of this book and pointed to the 
vindication therein of Sir Eyre Crowe’s work, not that any 
one whose opinion is worth having ever doubted his ability 
or patriotism even before it was known that he worked 
himself to death for his country ; also to the proofs, which 
were at one time needed by our late enemies, that Lord Grey 
strove to the utmost to stave off the War. It is now a more 
than twice-told tale, but we are glad that it is available 
in this form which gives the documents that really made 
history, and unfold it from day to day. They reveal the 
relentless march of events towards catastrophe as grimly 
as any Greek tragedy, and yet give the personal sense of our 
own day when we read the minutes, telegrams, dispatches 
and even letters of our own contemporaries. Were it not that 
the War broke down all conventions we should deprecate the 
publication of oflice minutes and much else that has not 
appeared in Command Papers. As it is, exceptional circum- 
stances justify the course and we are grateful to Lord Grey 
and others who could have refused to allow the printing of 
much that is here. The selection and explanatory editing 
(of which little was needed) is the work of Mr. Headlam- 
Morley. obviously the right man for the work. 


THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT. By the Reve 
Montague Summers. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.)—Mr. Summers 
has done a great service to history by compiling a 
detailed and comprehensive account of Witchcraft. As he 
says in his preface : ** It is quite impossible to appreciate and 
understand the true lives of men and women in Elizabethan 
England, or in the italy of the Renaissance, unless we have 
some realization of the part that Witchcraft played in those 
ages.” This book emphasizes the vast and claborate 
organization of the witches in the West up to the end of the 
seventeenth century. We need not concur in the writer's 
beliefs in the reality of diabolic agencies, and with the 
interpretation he places upon the fact of * possession ” 
both in the witches of old times and in the spiritualists of 
to-day, but we are indebted to him for the painstaking and 
original research which he has undertaken in this obscure 
and neglected by-path of history. 

PARIS. By Sidney Dark. With Drawings by Henry 
Rushbury, A.R.W.S. (Macmillan. 25s.)—Mr. Sidney Dark 
has made no attempt to give a picture of Paris in words ; he 
wisely left that to his illustrator, Mr. Rushbury, who catches 
with extraordinary success the characteristic aspects—the 
formality relieved by a sparkling brilliance of movement and 
atmosphere, and the recurring mixture of beautiful old 
Gothic among the straight lines and square angles of post- 
Renaissance work. And, of course, the river is there all the 
time. What a reproach it is to England to see how the 
French use water for beauty! Almost every great English 
town turns its back on the clement it lives by ; whereas ports 
like Bordeaux, Marseilles and Toulon have been instinctively 
shaped so as to make the whole centre on the sea front. 
London, a merehant town, lined its river with wharfs ; Paris, 
a town of government, set the Seine flowing between palaces. 
Even when London tried to amend by the Embankment, it 
was impossible to alter the essential disposition. Mr. Dark’s 
object has been to people the streets of Paris for his reader 
with their historic associations: to call up the image of 
those individual persons or groups who once walked, worked, 
slew and were slain there. Rightly, he ranks creatures of 
the imagination as real beings: memories of Dumas are 
everywhere with him. One may wish that he had not a 
little neglected Balzac, and that he had reminded us where 
the Pére Goriot boarded, and where his daughters had their 
splendid mansions; and he really might have fixed for us 
the site of César Birotteau’s shop. But this is eavilling at a 
pleasant, readable and instructive book, admirably produced. 


THE STORY OF THE CITY COMPANIES. By P. H. 
Ditchfield. (G. T. Foulis. 10s. 6d. net.)--Many books, 
learned and unlearned, have been written about the City 
companics and those interesting survivals of the mediaeval 
system of indusiry and trade. Mr. Ditchfield’s readable 
sketch deals with the twelve great companies one by one and 
with the sixty-two minor companies in cursory fashion. 
Ile describes some of their chief heirlooms and gives details of 
their charities and their educational trusts. There can, of 
course, be no doubt that these ancient societies have done 
and are doing a very wonderful work for education in the 
broadest sense, and that they administer their funds far better 
than a Government departmentor a municipality could possibly 


do. The Mercers, the Haberdashers, the Grocers, the Gold- 
smiths, and the Fishmongers have particularly interesting 
histories. The book is illustrated from prints and portraits. 
It is a pity that Mr. Ditchfield did not read-and revise his 
proofs with more care. 


JOHN WYCLIF: A STUDY OF THE MEDIAEVAL 
CHURCH. By Herbert B. Workman. (Clarendon Press. 
2 vols. 30s. net.)—The Principal of Westminster College has 
written the authoritative book on Wyclif which has long been 
needed. The early reformer “ stands half in and half out 
of the Middle Ages”? and he has been sadly misunderstood 
by those who would regard him as a John Knox of the 
fourteenth century. Dr. Workman shows in this masterly 
treatise that Wyclif's character and aims were far more 
complex. Famous first as the Oxford scholastic philosopher 
and then as the politician of John of Gaunt’s party, Wyclif 
gradually became the reformer and then organized the mission- 
ary preachers and the English versions of the Bible with which 
his name is most commonly linked. His ideas of Church 
reform carried out by the State were strange and premature. 
His doctrines found greater acceptance after his death in 
Bohemia, through John Hus, than in England. Yet he was 
a true pioneer, and Dr. Workman’s thorough examination of 
Wyclif's career and of his genuine works—-preserved for the 
most part in Continental libraries—is most warmly to be 
commended, 


PASSENGER TO TEHERAN. By E. Sackville West. 
(The Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—Miss Sackville West's 
book is almost as much a travel-book of the mind as it is of the 
quietly adventurous journey she made from Bagdad, through 
Teheran, to Ispahan. In Bagdad she was the guest of Miss 
Gertrude Bell and had tea with the King of Iraq. She gives 
an unusual view of Kitchener; she attended the dumb coro- 
nation of the Pahlevi Shah, and she throws in a quaintly tele- 
scoped view of India in passing. But her book is to be praised 
chiefly for its delightful intellectual asides. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. VOL. VILL. (W. and 
R. Chambers. 20s. net per volume.)—.A high-powered tele- 
scope sees further and in much more detail than a pair of 
field glasses. Yet there are plenty of occasions when one 
finds the field glasses of more immediate use than the telescope. 
So with the Britannica and Chambers’s. For many kinds of 
work the great Encyclopaedia is an absolute necessity. Yet 
when one is in a hurry and does not want to know all that is 
to be said on a subject, but only one or two salient facts, told 
in a close perspective, one turns to Chambers’s. You do not 
want a complete dissertation of Psychology, but only a few 
outstanding facts as to new developments. ‘To turn over the 
pages of Vol. VIII. of Chambers’s Knceyclopaedia is to realize 
how completely it performs its functions. There is nothing 
sketchy, or hurried, or inadequate about the articles—most 
of which, indeed, are written by eminent experts-——but only a 
general sense of compressed competence. ‘Taken as a whole, 
the latest volume fully maintains Chambers’s claim to be * A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge.’ 


THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. Edited by 
J. B. Seott. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net.)— 
This is a compilation of documents on a matter that will 
always be of interest, though not of pride, to British readers. 
Mr. Scott gives us the text of the Treaties of 1778 against 
England between France and the American Commissioners in 
Paris, the contracts for the secret subsidies and their repayment 
and the Treaty of Paris of 1783. The last, concluded in the 
Name of the most Holy and undivided ‘Trinity has (if we may 
turn a blind eye upon 1812-14) mercifully ** secured perpetual 
Peace and Harmony ” for the English-speaking races. The 
rest of the book is a selection of “some opinions on inter- 
national gratitude,’ mainly from the writings of Jared Sparks 
on American diplomacy published about 1840. His aim was 
to prove that France was a loyaland useful ally to the Colonies, 
though he could see through the sentimental nonsense which 
represented Louis XVI as an altruist devoted to the 
republicanism of the United States. No one now denies that 
George ILI had at least as warm a corner in his heart for his 
rebellious subjects as Louis had for them, or that the French 
Government cared for anything but the weakening of British 
power, though they treated their allies fairly in their dealings 
with them. There is a latent irony to-day in the references 
to the French loans and their repayment by the United States. 


THE ENGRAVED DESIGNS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
By Laurence Binyon. (Benn. £6 6s.)—Blake’s paintings 
have been dealt with very faithfully by the late Darrell 
Figgis; and Mr. Binyon has now compiled a companion 
volume of engravings. ‘The introductions are useful. They 
give a history of the development of Blake’s method. He 
started with a solid and old-fashioned training, and Mr. 
Binyon suggests that he was never quite able to throw off the 
conventions he had learned. ‘* The hand, trained by long 
exercise in certain ways of work, escapes the tyranny of habit 
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fess easily than the mind.’ With this volume the corpus 
of Blake's works become fairly complete: he has estab- 
lished himself as a considerable figure in English literature 
and art. There is a peculiar suppleness and lack of muscular 
articulation in Blake's figures which make his paintings and 
engravings easily recognizable. But the fact that he does not 
owe his uniqueness solely to this can be proved by a com- 
parison of his works with those of his imitators. It is an 
impossible task to reproduce the spirit of Blake. This 
beautifully produced volume contains twenty plates in colour 
and sixty-two in collotype. 

MY LIFE AND TIMES. By Jerome K. Jerome. (Hoddet 
and Stoughton. 16s.).—A kindly memory of Three Men 
in a Boat, to say nothing of The Third Floor Back, will 
procure a welcome for Mr, Jerome's amusing autobiography. 
His times extend from 1859 to the present day, and his varied 
life as a humorist, dramatist, editor and author brought him 
in contact with very many interesting people, of whom he 
has much that is pleasant and true and funny to say. Mr. 
Jerome places Mr. Eden Philpotts as second only to Thomas 
Hardy among the greatest living English novelists, and 
** Hardy has not his humour ’’—faney that! This is a very 
readable book. 


Fiction 


THE YOUNG DUKE. By Benjamin Disraeli. (Peter 
Davies. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Duke was so gay, so elegant, 
so rich, so witty! And though he reforms in the end, marries 
an angel and attends to his estates, it is in the time of his 
fashionable escapades and triumphs that Disracli was most 
interested. The novel is lightly cynical and sentimental, 
written with an astonishing command of epigram and neat 
phrasing. It is not so solid a suecess as Vivian Grey, but, 
even so, the deftness and charm remain inimitable. 

TALES FROM MAUPASSANT. With a preface by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Maupassant wrote, Mr. Cunninghame Graham reminds us, 
* without a case to prove, a soul to save, an occasion to 
improve, or a moral to inculcate.” And therefore, he implies, 
he takes his stand with the immortal artists, * Lucian, or 
Apuleius, or Petronius Arbiter.” This is an odd _ selection 
for immortality ; yet it follows well enough from Mr. Graham's 
principles. We must recall, for example, that Tolstoy found 
Maupassant culpable in exactly those respects for which 
Mr. Graham praises him; he denied him the title of artist 
exactiy because his work was without purpose. The question 
is very delicate. We are still suffering from the immense 
heaviness of Victorian morals, the creaking and cumbersome 
seriousness of Victorian purposes. We are apt, therefore, to 
fall into Mr. Graham's little trap, and be persuaded that 
somehow or other Maupassant must have been a purer artist 
than Tolstoy. A moment’s thought will show us the absurdity 
of this rebellion. A moral seriousness, if it is sulfliciently 
wide, sensitive, and original, is an essential of art: the great 
artist must be great in his entire reaction to life; and to 
pretend that life excludes valuation in the exercise of will 
is nonsensical. Of course, the case could be proved as well 
from Maupassant as from another writer. When he is at 
his best, as in that first fresh story, Boule de Suife, he actually 
has a case to prove, a moral to inculeate. When he is at 
his worst, he is dealing as much as Martin Tupper with moral 
questions, and his moral presuppositions are equally vulgar 
and commonplace. On the whole, it is lack of fineness we 
must complain of in Maupassant. He has great dexterity, 
application, and economy of material. He, more than any 
other short-story writer, has formalized and restricted the 
medium: and this is a mark of his power. He occupies a 
very notable place in the development of modern letters, 
To call him a great artist is disproportionate. 

THE ODYSSEY OF A NICE GIRL. By Ruth Suckow. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—The impulse of realism has not yet 
expended itself in fiction. Miss Ruth Suckow is one of its 
latest adherents, and she has written two very good, sensitive 
drab histories of ordinary life. Her second novel, The Odyssey 
of a Nice Girl, is better than Country People. The interest 
is more capably engaged; for the whole illumination is 
focussed upon one character, and we live with her with a 
peculiar, detailed intensity. The heroine, Marjorie, is the 
daughter of a small shopkeeper. She is quick-minded and 
full of ambition for independence, and we watch her progress 
in purity of taste and in insight. But she never has sullicient 
force to break with her environment completely. In spite 
of her promise, in the end she settles down to an ordinary 
existence, merely a little better in opportunity and enjoyment 
than the hundreds of frustrated lives around her. 

THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. By Hildur Dixelius. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) —This is a quiet, natural story of life 
in Lapland at the end of the eighteenth century. In common 


with many Swedish novels, it has a stern and beautiful sim- 
plicity in the telling. 





ee 


INDIAN TALES AND OTHERS. By John G. Neihardt 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d.)—The yearning dreams of an ancient 
race, the primitive passions of love and hate, are gathered 
together in these strangely moving tales. For the first art 
they tell of the Red Indian tribes, still unspoiled be an 
White Man’s touch, of great fighters and great dvtataien 


There is something fundamental about this work—virile 
poetical and written with a charming simplicity. F 
THE CUBICAL CITY. By Jannet Flanner. (Putnam 


7s. 6d.)—The book is well named, for it is essentially akin 
to that modernist school of art which relies upon bold line 
and crude splashes of vivid, primitive colour. With its 
original and striking choice and economy of words and its 
daring metaphor it is obviously written for effect, and js 
clever enough to be effective, the style being well suited 
to the subject, the world of theatrical art in New York 
Goldstein, theatrical producer, ugly, bestial, vulgar, is yet 
capable of deep emotion and a sentimentality which makes 
him pathetic and almost lovable. It is easily the best piece 
of characterization in the book. . 


A STAFFORDSHIRE KNOT. By His Honour Judge 
Ruegg. (C. W. Daniel Co. 7s. 6d.)—We could wish that 
Judge Ruegg had given us accounts of famous trials of his 
own wide and intimate experience rather than embarking 
upon a long novel in which the characters lack the vitality 
of natural human emotion. The main legal plot, which 
might have proved interesting, is encumbered with too much 
pedantic detail, but shows the expert hand. 


IRONICAL TALES. By Laurence Housman. (Cape. 65.) 
Mr. Laurence Housman’s Jronical Tales are all very short 
parables rather in the manner of those in the Arabian Nights, 
To read one at a time they are pointed, a little dry, and 
skilfully turned. But as a volume to read consecutively it 
must be admitted these tales weary very quickly. . 


A Library List 


BioGraruy :—The Life of James W. Alsop. By his Wife. 
(University Press of Liverpool. 5s.)——A Playgoer’s 
Wanderings. By H. M. Walbrook. (Leonard Parsons. 
10s. 6d.)--—- Bishop Cassels. By Marshall Broombhall. 
(R.T.S. — Gs.) Letters of Sir Thomas Bodley to Thomas 
James. Edited by G. W. Wheeler. (Oxford University 
Press. 21s.) Edmund Gibson. By Norman Sykes. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) Confessions of an 
Actor, By John Barrymore. (Holden. 10s. 6d.) 
The Spanish Journey. By Julius Meier-Graefe. Trans. 
lated by J. Holroyd-Reece. (Cape. 21s.) 

MisceLLANEous :—Ben Watson. By C. J. Cuteliffe-Hvne. 
(Country Life. 10s. 6d.) —Original Views of London. 
By Sir Thomas Shotter Boys. Reissue with introduction 
by E. Beresford Chancellor. (The Architectural Press. 
30s.)———Wine and the Wine Lands of the World. By 
Frank Hedges Butler. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s.)— 
Victorian Jottings. By Sir James Crichton-Browne. 
(Etchells and Macdonald. 15s.) History of Barclay’s 
Bank, Limited. (Biades, East and Blades. £2 2s.) — 

History AND Po.itics :—A History of Barbados. By V. T. 
Harlow. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) Cambridge 
University, By the Master of Jesus. (Heffer 15s.)—— 
From Coronet to Crown. By S. H. Benton. (Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d.) History of the People of England. 
By A. Drayton Greenwood. Vol. TIT. (The Sheldon 
Press. 7s. 6d.)——The Science and Method of Politics. 
By G. E. G. Catlin. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 
Australia—White or Yellow? By Flcetwood Chidell 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Nala and Damayanti. By Norman M. Penzer. 

(Philpot. £1 11s. 6d.)———The Bookmark. By C. E. M. 

Joad. (Labour Publishing Company. 4s. 6d.) John 

Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist. By R. H. Coats. 

(Duckworth. Gs.) The Complete Works of Percy 

Bysshe Shelley. Letters. Vol. X. of the Julian Editions. 


LITERATURE : 


(Benn. £3 3s.) Kight volumes of the Loeb Classical 
Library. (Cicero, Eusebius, Aristotle (2  vols.), Livy, 


St. Basil, Plato, and Horace.) 


REFERENCE :—The South American Handbook, 1927. (South 
American Publications. 2s. 6d.) Ojjicial  Year-Book 
of the Church of England. (Church Assembly Press. 
3s. 6d.) The China Year Book. (Simpkin, Marshall. 
42s.) Kellys Handbook to the Titled, Landed and 
Cyicial Classes. (Kelly’s Directories. 30s.) 

Novets :—The Secrets of Dr. Taverner. 
(Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.) The Nine-Pointed Star. By 
Claude W. Sykes. (John Hamilton. 7s. 6d.)———The 
Jade Rabbit. By Adele Blood and Tam Marriott. 
(Diamond Press. 7s. 6d.) 


(Heinemann. 10s. each.) 


By Dion Fortune. 
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BOOKS MAKE THE BEST PRESENTS 


THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


will be found at 


Che Gimes Book Club. 








Country readers are specially requested 

_ to write for our thirty-two page cata- 

logue, which contains a carefully selected 

list of the books suitable for 
Christmas Presents. 





most 


Town parcels delivered free by our motors 
to within 15 miles. 
parcels of £2 and over are sent carriage free. 


addresses Country 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
42 WICMORE ST., CAVENDISH SQ., W. 1. 
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JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 


CHOICE XMAS GIFT 
Companion for Life 


Il young men, maidens, old men and women 
enthusiastic about it. 

n “amazingly interesting, 
book, says leading Press. 

Iready being translated into other languages. 


BIG GAME & BIG LIFE 


By J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. 
| Foreword by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


cknowledged cheapest of kind published. 
Contains 174 pictures and map. 


Price 21/-. Post free, 22/-. 
KATINKA’S 





” 


most absorbing” 


TRAVELS TO THE 
HIMALAYA, and “ FOX,” or “A DOG’S LIFE.” 


Two Stories for Children. 


By “PETER SAGE.” _Iilustrated by MARGARET 
TEMPEST. 5/- net. Post free, 5/6. 
| “ Ouite a ne vel hook for children ‘ full of happy, interesting 
touches ... capital pictures.”"—B8niti: ch Weekl ly. 
(BIRTH CONTROL). 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social 


forkers. 
By MARIE C ARMIC HAEL STOPES, D.Sc., 
j mw of University College, London. 
a. Thousand 12/6 net. Post free, 13/3. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. Introductory Notes 
by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Kolleston, Dr. Jane Hawthorne, 
and “ Obscurus.” 
The Lancet say ‘Much of the evide nee contained in the book is 
quite unobtainable Pat. e. 
By the Same Author. 
A BANNED PLAY AND A PREFACE ON THE 
CENSORSHIP. 


Ph.D., 


5/- net. Post free, 5/4. 


Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 





83-91. 
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g| Every week “Country Life” oausieal 
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COUNTRY Houses 





’ beautifully illustrated particulars of | 

hundreds of large and small country |; 

properties to be let or sold. It is the : 
recognised advertising medium for 


= 


“ Country Life” draws allention to a 


magnificent folio of Sporting Pictures 
just published entitled 


abe 


By LIONEL EDWARDS 





Eighteen colour plates of various sport- 
ing subjects, mounted on fine drawing 


paper 22 x 15, with an introductory 
essay by CRASCREDO. 


The edition consists of 100 autographed 
and numbered copies, each plate signed 


by the artist, at £10 10s. Also 550 


unsigned and numbered copies at £4 4s. 


Immediate application for copies should be 
made to “ Country Life,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock 
Street, London, WC. 2. 


VERY FEW COPIES REMAIN 
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Finance—Public & Private 


German Reparation Payments 


“In the field of Reparation Payments, Germany has in 

the second year, as in the first, promptly and loyally discharged 
all her obligations. In the second year, as distinguished 
rom the first, she has met them out of her own resources 
an the manner provided by the Dawes Plan.” 
Tur foregoing is taken from the concluding remarks 
in the second Annual Report of Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the Agent-General for Reparation Payments, and the 
detailed document thoroughly bears out the declaration 
made. 

At the time when the Dawes Scheme was finally 
adopted by the Allies, there were two main points of 
uncertainty. The first was the feasibility of the Scheme 
and the other was its loyal working out by the German 
authorities. It is true that all kinds of committees of 
control were instituted as part and parcel of the Scheme, 
but, as was almost bound to be the case, there were so 
many possible loopholes making possible evasion of the 
spirit of the arrangement that satisfaction with the 
adoption of the Dawes Scheme was not altogether 
unaccompanied by a certain amount of anxicty. 

GRrouND FOR ENCOURAGEMENT. 

With only two years’ experience to go upon, and with 
the heaviest weight of the Reparation Payments still to 
be felt, it is, of course, far too early to pronounce once 
and for all that the Dawes Plan will accomplish all that 
its sponsors hoped for it, but, none the less, the first 
two years certainly offer ground for great encouragement, 
and, once again, the satisfaction at the results accom- 
plished so far is of a twofold character. In the first 
place, it is satisfactory to note the commendation of 
German loyalty to the Scheme made by the Agent-General, 
and, in the second place, it is satisfactory to note that it 
has been possible for Germany to make huge Reparation 
Payments without unduly disturbing the International 
Money Markets, and certainly without disturbing in 
any way the stability of German currency. 


ALLOCATION OF PAYMENTS. 


The second year of the Dawes Plan, which ended 
on August 31st last, required a payment by Germany 
of no less than 1,220 million gold marks, though still 
representing rather less than one-half the full standard 
annual ultimately contemplated. Of this total France 
received 566 millions, Great Britain 227 millions, Italy 
77 millions, Belgium 116 millions, various other European 
States about 56 millions, the United States about 9 millions 
and Japan nearly 3 millions. Other payments out in- 
eluded 97 million marks on the service of the German 
Loan of 1924 and 18} millions in payment for expenses 
of Inter-Allied Commissions, while the Accounts of the 
Agent-General for the second year showed a cash balance 
of 107 million marks. The wherewithal to make the 
payments was obtained from direct budgetary contri- 
butions of 250 million marks, while 243 millions repre- 
sented proceeds of Transport Tax and 675 millions 
Railway Bond and Industrial Debenture interest. 


GERMAN EXxcHANGE MAINTAINED. 


Quite the most remarkable thing of the second year 
of the working of the Dawes Plan has been the ease with 
which Reparation Payments have been effected without 
any kind of disturbance of the German exchange. It is 
true, of course, that the figures include “ deliveries in 
kind,” but even so, the amount of actual cash remitted 
was large, and it will be remembered that the Commission 
had complete discretionary powers in refraining from 
remitting abroad where there was scrious risk of the 
stability of German currency being endangered. As a 
matter of fact, however, the German exchange has been 
so greatly in favour of that country during part of the 
past year that large amounts of gold were taken from 
Great Britain and elsewhere, and it has not been a case 


at any time of the Commission having to refrain from 
remitting to the Allies through fear of disturbing the 
exchange. On the other hand, it may be well to remember 
that during a part of the year, at all events, Germany 
received large loans from abroad, and to that extent 
her exchange has been helped temporarily, while from 
now onwards the service on those loans has to be met. 
Indeed, the authorities in Germany evidently recognize 
the danger and are understood to be discouraging all 
loans other than those regarded as indispensable. 


GERMANY’S TRADE BALANCE. 


Nor, of course, must it be forgotten that for the current 
year the amount of Reparations will rise to 1,500 million 
marks, and that a few years later there will be a much 
greater advance. All the same, if we view the matter 
for the moment from the standpoint of recipients of 
Reparation Payments rather than from that of the 
trading interests of the Allies, the Agent-General’s Report 
is very encouraging in the sense that it shows a material 
improvement in the trade balance of Germany. It is 
true that for the year under review there was still an 
excess of imports of 179 million marks. This, however, 
compared with an excess of 4,196 millions for the first 
annuity year. On the whole, German export trade is 
reckoned to have maintained a slow and consistent 
increase since the beginning of 1925, and in March of this 
year exports reached the largest value for any month 
since the stabilization of the currency. 

In short, while the Agent-Gencral makes all allowance 
for German borrowings abroad, the conclusion is reached 
that, whereas during the first year of the Experts’ Plan 
the Reparation Payments made abroad were practically 
met out of the proceeds of foreign credits, the payments 
for the second year, transferred in the form of foreign 
currencies, and amounting to over 400 million gold marks, 
were more than equalled by Germany’s surplus derived 
from the export of goods and services amounting to about 
600 million marks. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MARKET CONDITIONS—COMBINES, 


The influences to which I referred last week—namely, end 


of the year liquidations— have continued to operate on the 
Stock Markets during the past week. With the commencement 
of a new fortnightly account, prices in some directions rallied 
a little, and latterly Rubber shares have been inelined to 
recover after their prolonged decline. News from China 
has continued to affect the markets, and some of the leading 
stocks of that country have fallen pretty heavily. On the 
other hand, high-class Investment stocks have been wonder- 
fully well maintained, a circumstance all the more noteworthy 
in view of the constant fresh issues of capital. Industrial 
quotations have also been well responded to, but the Market is 
beginning to feel that big deals, especially in the Drapery 
trade, are becoming larger and more frequent than is desirable. 
Whether viewed from the standpoint of a monopoly affecting 
the consumer, or even from the standpoint of the prospective 
shareholder, the movement, I think, now requires very 
careful watching. 
« * * * 


AMERICA AND RUBBER. 

Users of rubber in the United States evidently cannot forget 
the miscalculation made last year when, relying upon abnor- 
mally low prices for rubber continuing, large dealers were 
eaught short of the commodity. Not, perhaps, short in the 
sense of having sold ** bears,’ but short in the sense of having 
unduly deferred buying orders on anticipation of a further 
slump. Notwithstanding the heavy fall which has taken place 
in rubber during the present year, the idea apparently prevails 
in the States that there may be some very pronounced rally 
later on, and accordingly, what is described as a “ pool” of 
buyers of raw rubber has been formed, with the object, so it is 
affirmed, of effecting stabilization in price. Undoubtedly by 
this arrangement a certain amount of competition on the part 
of American buyers will be prevented, but, with rubber at its 
present price, and with the prospects of scarcity later on, if 
there should be a general revival in trade, the latest defensive 
(or offensive) movement on the part of American buyers of 
rubber has not disturbed the market here in any way. In 
fact, the impression grows that while an upward movement 
may be deferred, most of the shares of the better-class rubber 
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companies now stand below rather than above intrinsic 
merits. 
* * * * 
TrRoN AND STEEL DEPRESSION. 


On more than one occasion I have referred in these columns 
to the fact that while the crisis in the Coal industry may have 
passed, its effects must be revealed for some time to come 
upon the results of industrial companies, and especially of 
those in the Iron and Steel industry. One of the latest Reports 
to be published is that of Dorman, Long and Co., which 
appeared earlier in the week, and it shows that for the past 
year there was a loss of no less than £179,000, increased to 
over £400,000 after payment of Debenture interest charges. 
For the preceding year there had been a profit of £231,000, or 
more than sufficient to cover the Debenture interest. In the 
ease of kindred companies, the Cargo Fleet Iron Company 
secured a profit of only £2,000 as against £73,000 for the 
previous year, before providing for Debenture interest of 
£40,000 per annum. Finally, the South Durham Steel 
Company notifies a loss of £17,650, as compared with a profit 
of £94,000 for the previous vear. It must certainly be recog- 
nized that shareholders of our Iron and Steel companies have 
been pretty severely penalized by the prolonged Coal Dispute, 
to say nothing of the unfavourable conditions in the Coal 
industry and high prices which have hampered the Iron and 
Steel industry for many a long day. 

* * * * 
Huce Tosacco Prorits. 

But for the fact that I should have to plead guilty of 
plagiarism, I should be heading this paragraph * A Cigarette 
Maker's Romance,” for it is a ease where that headline exactly 
describes the extraordinary measure of good fortune which has 
attended the holders of the Ordinary Shares of Carreras, 
Limited, the well-known tobacco manufacturers. Moreover, 
the rise in the fortunes of this concern is the more noteworthy 
inasmuch as it is not included in any of the great tobacco 
combines. Thanks, however, to its well-known brands, and 
doubtless to good management and organization, the rise in 
profits, and consequently in share values, has been almost 
unprecedented. Something like five years ago the profits of 
the company were under £50,000, whereas for the year ending 
October 31st last they exceeded £1,000,000, the shareholders 
receiving a dividend of 50 per cent. in cash and a further capital 
bonus of 50 per cent., this distribution, moreover, being free 
of tax. During these same few years the £1 shares have risen 
from about 17s. to £17, so that when allowance is made for 
bonuses in the shape of increased holdings of shares, it may be 
said that the market value of five years ago has been multiplied 
about fifty times. The pleasant part of the story is that it 
concerns a British industry. It seems well, perhaps, to 
emphasize that point lest the reader should imagine that it is 
another case of record profits in the United States ! 

* * * # 
PRINTING PRorits. 

When allowance is made for the general industrial depression 
to which the printing business usually shows sensitiveness, 
the annual Report of Waterlow and Sons, Limited, is an 
eminently satisfactory one, indicating sound and_ prudent 
management. The net profit is £196,000 against £214,000, and 
not only is the dividend of 15 per cent., tax free, on the Deferred 
Shares maintained, but a further sum of £30,000 is added to 
the Reserve, while the amount carried forward is raised from 
£46,722 to £52,150. The balance-sheet is also a good one 
disclosing a thoroughly liquid position, the Cash on Hand 
standing at the very high total of £450,264 as compared with 
£399,658 last year. At the present price, and allowing for the 
final dividend and bonus, the Deferred Shares give a yield of 
well over 6§ per cent. 

* * * & 
B.O.B. ProGcress. 

At the time of the announcement of a 6 per cent. dividend, 
as compared with 3 per cent. in the previous year upon the 
* B” capital of the British Overseas Bank, it was judged that 
the bank must have made considerable progress in its profit- 
earning power. That impression was fully confirmed by the 
character of the annual Report, which disclosed a profit of 
£150,000 against £126,000. <A further amount of £25,000 has 
been placed to the Reserve, £5,000 to Premises, while the carry 
forward of £60,566 is slightly above the figure of a year ago. 
The balance-sheet also shows that Deposits have risen by more 
than £1,000,000 while there has been an expansion in Loans 
and Advances and Bills Discounted. On the assets side of the 
balance-sheet considerable liquidity is shown. The Report 


states that since the end of the year Mr. Dudley Ward, one of 
the managers of the bank, of which Mr. Arthur Gairdner is the 
managing director, has been elected to a seat on the Board. 
Those who know the excellent work that Mr. Ward has done 
in other spheres will not be surprised that his abilities have 
quickly secured for him this well-deserved recognition on the 
part of the Board of the British Overseas Bank. 


Srock ExcHANGE SATUREI .yYs. 


The question of whether the Stock Exchange should or 
should not be opened on a Saturday is causing quite an 
acute controversy amongst the members, though it can be 
said at once that at the moment the voting is probably quite 
four to one against reopening. Indeed, a few days ago the 
entrance of a member into the house who was known to be 
much in favour of the reopening proved the signal for very 
loudly expressed views of disapproval. Those journals which 
take the view that ultimately the House must be guided solely 
by its responsibilities to the dealing public are not only right 
but obviously right, and what has really to be considered at 
the moment is whether the need has yet arisen for business 
extending beyond the five days of the week. 

* « * * 


Pros AND Cons. 


Amongst the many arguments for and against the reopeniug 
on a Saturday, quite the best of those in favour of the House 
remaining closed for the present on a Saturday were given ina 
recent issue of the Financial Times by its Stock Exchange 
correspondent, ‘* Autolycus.” Briefly, it is pointed out that 
although official hours for bargains on the Stock Exchange 
may appear to be severely circumscribed between 10.45 
and 3.30, the actual hours of working are very much longer, 
while in active times dealings continue in the street up till 
quite a late hour. In fact, when comparison is made between 
the actual hours of working here and those at other centres, 
including Paris and New York, it can be shown that even with 
the House closed on Saturdays, it puts in more time during 
the week than most of the other Exchanges at other centres, 
Moreover, it is noticeable that the agitation for reopening 
on Saturdays comes mainly from a few Stock Exchange firms 
and one or two journals. I have yet to learn that the investing 
or even the speculative public is keenly interested in the 
matter. As soon as the agitation springs up from these 
quarters there is little doubt that the pre-War custom of 
opening on Saturdays, with occasional holidays in the summer 
season, will be resumed. A. W. K 


This Week in London 


LECTURES 

Monday, December 13th, at 8 p.m.—LEGAL CONCEPTIONS GF 
Pusiic Heattu. By Mr. W. A. Robson. In tho Lecture Hall, 
Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham Palace Road. 

‘Tuesday, December 14th, at 8 p.m.—DeEsERT ADVENTURES. 
By Major W. T. Blake. At the English-Speaking Union, | Charing 
Cross, S.W. 1. Tickets, ls. 6d. each, from the Secretary. 

Wednesday, December 15th, at 3.15 p.m.—CLoTHING AND 
HyYGIene IN Scuoors. By Dr. Henning Belfrage. Under the 
auspices of the Parents’ Association. At 35 Lowndes Square, 8.W.1. 

Aliso :— 

December 15th, at 8 p.m.—BirtH ConTron As AN OFFICIAL 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTION. By Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay, 
K.C.LE., C.S.I1. At the Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C. 

Thursday, December 16th, at 5 p.m.—Psycutcan ReEsrarcH 
AND MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Captain E. N. Bennett. Under 
the auspices of the Near and Middle East Association. At 64 
Queen’s Gate, S.W. Tickets obtained from the Secretary, 7 St 
James's Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 


SPECIAL BROADCASTS. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday (9.45 p.m.) 
(10.15 p.m.).—Bach, interpreted by Claud Biggs. 

Tuesday, December 14th.—Sir Walford Davies (series)—Music 
and the Ordinary Listener. (9.30 p.m.) 

Wednesday, December 15th.—Lieut.-Col. W. P. Drury—Historical 
Sketches (series): The Captain of the ‘ Ariadne.’ (7.10 p.m.) 
School Concert, relayed from the School Hall, Eton. (8 p.m.) 
Parsifal (Act 11, Scene 2), performed by the British National Opera 
Company, relayed from the Prince of Wales Theatre, Birmingham. 
(8.22 p.m.) Violoncello Recital by Miss Edith Lake. (9.18 p.m.) 
Professor George Gordon—Companionable Books (series): Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy. (9.30 p.m.) 

Thursday, December 16th.—Evensong, relayed from Westminster 
Abbey. (3 p.m.) Special Musical Service, relayed from Canterbury 
Cathedral—Brahms’ Requiem. (5.30 p.m.) Mr. C. Lewis Hind— 
Six Great Artists and What They Stand For (series): Constable. 


(7.10 p.m.) Dr. Storr Best Educational Development in America. 


and Tuesday 


(7.40 p.m.) Fifth National Concert, relayed from the Royal 
Albert Hall—Wagner Concert, conducted by Gustav Brecher ; 
singer, Frida Leider. (8 p.m.) 

FILMS. 


BEHIND THE Front.—To be seen at many cinemas, this war- 
time farce is exceedingly funny. Wallace Beery and Raymond 
Hatton are seen as two mud-spattered soldiers. 

BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK.— Ruritanian comedy of a quite sparkling 
kind, with Marion Davies disguised as a Prince. 

Ben Hur.—-Have vou seen the chariot race ? 
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: Travel Made Easy IE 

g The Summer Season in South Africa has now IF 

iS opened. IF 

‘ 1S - 

A Special tours can be arranged and booked in re igor 
e| ondon through the Publicity Agent, Office of iS © The first hour of the mornin 
fe the High Comm’ssioner for the Union of South S ‘. th we J ae 
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BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


THE WORDS ‘ENO’ AND ‘FRUIT SALT’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 














Every room will be “Will you help 
comfortably heated at other little boys like me ?” 
a cost of 2d. per 1s 

é The Largest Family in the World 


day, or approximately 
10lbs. of fuel. . 7,725 CHILDREN 

need food this Christmastide. 
Burns slowly through Will you send a 


the night without 
. sd - 
attention. Christiias Gyo 
acnmeinbeae f 


10/- 


to feed one child for ten days? 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





; “Inasmuch as ve have done it unto one of 

Can easily be stoked by a lady. the isadt af theie, vo have dete cate De” 
> i. . Cheques and ¢ Irders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: Food Fund, and crossed, and parcels of Toys, 
Clothing and Blankets may be sent to Dr. Barnardo's 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Ltd., ee ee See 
BEESTON, NOTTS. tna 2 
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Br-r-r Beastly Weather! 


It’s bad enough when circumstances compel you 
to stay in Britain now, with driving rain and 
sleet and fog, but if you can go, what adventure 
awaits you in the sunlit balmy days of the 


Mediterranean. Let the Cunarder “ Lancastria” 
turn your winter into summer. 

Jan. 18 Mar. 5 
from Southampton from Southampton 
36 days 22 days 
from from 


£63 £40 


Full infermation can be obtained from Cunard Line 
Head Office, Pier Head, Liverpool, or any local office or 
agent, 


CUNARD 


MEDITERRANEAN 
WINTER CRUISES 














Agents 
Everywhere, 








Paid-up Capital - - - 
Reserve Fund « ‘ 


Deposits, &c. (June 1926) 


£9,479,416 
£9,479,416 
- £255,260,104 








HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, L LONDON, E.C.2 














Every inonivtion: of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 


business transacted. 





Savings iui. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation imited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 
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COFFRET 


containing 
Morny Toilet 
most delightful 


x “June Roses.” 


As illustrated, &/@ 





Choos 











| GIFTS || 


which are always 
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RIGHT 








The 





miniatures of 7 
Luxuries. <A 
and popular 
* Chaminade ” 


(As Iild.) 
and 10/6; 

5 ~ i/o ee 
“ Fantaisie”’ or 
(gold-labelled), 9/9 
“Nuit de Carnaval” 
labelled), 

Postage 6. 


. gu re Roses, 
vc haminade 


Perfumed 


Postage 6d. extra, 
extra, 
Every woman 
loves 
perfumed 
gifts 
for her 
personal use. 


* priced from 2/- to 3 gns. 
is post free on request. 


“MORNY: 


Originator of Fine Perfumery Products. 


FAMOUS 
MORNY 
PERFUMES 


“Y 
7 In gold-lettered crystal bottles. 


eo” 
10/9 and 15/-; 
“ Sérénade ” 
and 13/6. 


12/6 and 17/6, 





your gifts from the beautifully ~~" Booklet of 


* 50 G iifts from Morny, This Booklet 

















’ 8/- 
or 


(gold 





201 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1. 
All the Morny Fine Perfume Products are 
obtainable from the leading Retailers of 
Perfumery throughout the British Isles. 














_Let the “Old Equitable ” 








_— 





provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations <tating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


~~ Cadbury 


means Quality 
See the name “Qdbury” on every piece of chocolate. 


No Commission 
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A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stoel: 


Applic ation will be made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange for permission to deal in and for a quotation for the Shares 
now being oflered. 


The List will open for Subscription on the 13th day of December, 1926, and will close om or before the 16th day of December, 1926. 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS LIMITED. 


Companies. 








( Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917. 
CAPITAL - - - £6 200 000 
’ 5 
Authorised. DIVIDED INTO Issued, 
5,000,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference emnees of 11 ane ee ee 6 ee £4,500,000 
2,400,000 Ordinary Shares of 10/- each .. + is id ie 41,200,000 
The Company has also created £3,500,000 of 54 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock, redeemable at 103 per cont. by a Cumulative Sinking Fund of 
1} per cent. ear h year, commencing Ist January, 1929. Any portion not so redeemed to be repayable at a like premium on Sth November, 1956 


entitled to a fixed Cumulative Preference Dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and in the event of a winding-up to 
arrears of fixed cumulative dividend, whether declared or not up to the commencement of the winding-up, over any 
in profits or assets. They carry no right to attend or vote, in person or by proxy, at any 

Provided that if the business of the meeting includes the consideration of a 
or for amalgamation or winding-up, the Preference Shares shall confer the 


The Preference Shares are 
priority as to repayment of capital and 
other Shares of the Company, but to no further right to participate 
General Meeting, unless the dividend on the class shall be three months in arrear. 
resolution directly affecting the class and not similarly affecting all other classes, 
right to attend and vote 

It is proposed to pay “the first half-year’s Preference Dividend on the First day of June, 1927, calculated on the amounts paid up on the Preference Shares 
from the dates of payment, and thereafter to pay such Preference Dividend half-yearly on the First day of December and the First day of June. 

The Articles of Association provide that no Debentures, Debenture Stock, or other charges (other than the above-named Debenture Stock), except to the 
Company's Bankers to secure overdrafts, advances, or loans from such Bankers in the ordinary course of business, shall be created without the sanction of the 
Preference Share holders. 

Graphic Publications, Ltd., and its Associates have applied in cash at par for the whole of the Ordinary Shares, which will be allotted in full. 


ISSUE AT PAR OF 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each 


Directors : 


4,500,000 7% 


SIR WILLIAM FE. BERRY. Bart., 2 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Chairman of Allied Newspapers, 
JAMES GOMER BERRY. 2 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Deputy-Chairman of Allied Newspapers, Ltd.), Deputy-Chairman, 
SIR EDWARD M. ILIFFE, C.B.E., M.P., 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Chairman of Hliffe & Sons. Ltd.). 

SIR GEORGE A. SUTTON, Bart., Oxford Lodge, Wimbledon Common (Chairman of Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd.). 





Ltd.), Chairman 


Vanaging Director, 


ARTHUR FE. LINFORTH, Tabsfield, Farningham (Deputy-Chairman of Amalgamated Press a. Ltd.), Deputy-Managing Director, 
BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM F. MILDREN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 4 Whitehall Court, London, 8.W. ) 

TOD ANDERSON, 65 Wickham Road, Brockley, London, SB. 

HAROLD JOHN GARRISH, 7 Bellasis Avenue, Str ~atham Hill, London, 8.W. Directors of 

LESLIE KENRICK CLARK, 38 Maida Vale, London, W. ey i Press 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, 11 Lyon Road, Harrow-on-the- Hill, Middlesex. (1922), Ltd. 


RICHARD LINFORTH, “ Asgarth,”’ Riddlesdown Road, Purley, Surrey. 
STANLEY JAMES BROWN, 6 Ravenscroft. Avenue, Golders Green, London, N.W. 11. 
STANLEY COUSINS, 64 Park Street, London, W.1 (Vice-Chairman of Imperial Paper Mills, 
THOMAS YOUNG, 52 Becmead Avenue, Streatham, 8.W.16 (Chairman of Cassell & Co.. Ltd. 
A. BAIN IRVINE, 49 Palmerston Road, Bowes Park, N. 22 (Managing Director, Waverley B _ Company, 
Bankers : 


ALBERT 
paet. 
Lt). 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. NATIONAL PROVINCI ot O sae LIMITED, 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. MIDLAND BANK LIMIT 
Brokers: MYERS & CO., 19 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 2. 
Solicitors: NICHOLSON, GRAHAM & JONES, 19-21 Moorgate, “poervang E.C, 2. 
Stock Trustees: THE LAW DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED, 24 Old Broad Street, 
Auditors: PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 3 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2 
Secretary and Registered Office: J. R. SUMPTER, A.C.I.S., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 39 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2, and Branches: WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 41 Lothbury, E.C. 2, and Branshes: NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15 Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and Branches ; MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 5 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, and Branches, as Bankers to 
the Company, will receive applications for the above 4,500, 000 Preference Shares, payable as follows : - 

On ome oe oe oe ee 2s. 6d. per Share. ) 
On Allotment ee _ 5s. Od. per Share. | 20/- per Share. 
One Month after Ailotment ° a 7s. 6d. per Share. j 4 . 
Two Months after Allotment ; 5s. Od. per Share. 
Payment in full may be made within seven days after allotment under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. 
but the amount due will be paid by the Company by separate cheque. 
Preferential consideration in allotment will be ge to applications from Shareholders in the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., Allied Newspapers, Ltd., and 
other Associated Companies, and to Debenture Holders in alles Northern Newspapers, Ltd., if made on the Special Forms issued for the purpose. 


London, E.C. 2. 


Debenture 


per annum. Discount must not be deducted, 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Company has been formed for the purposes set out in the Memorandum exccutive officers, and several of their colleagues on the Board of the old Company 
of Association, and to acquire have been connected with the business from the early days of its establishment 
(1) The well-known and old-established business of the Amalgamated Press by the late Lord Northcliffe. Mr. Stanley Cousins has been intimately connected 
(1922), Ltd. (in this Prospectus referred to as *‘ the old Company '’), with with the management of the Imperial Paper Mills, and Mr. Thomas Young has 
its freehold and leasehold buildings, and plant and all other assets (other been identified with Cassell & Co: for 19 years past, and Mr. A. Bain Irvine has 

than certain Cash and ry as existing on the 30th June, 1926. been Managing Director of the Waverley Book Co. since its inception. 
The business is acquired as a going concern and includes Messrs. Myers & Co. have underwritten the Preference Shares now offered 
(a) 512,500 Ordinary Shares of £1 each out of a total of 600,000 Shares for a commission of 3 per cent., out of which they are paying a sub-underwriting 

in the Imperial Paper Mills, Ltd., one of the largest paper-making comniission of 2 per cent. and an over-riding commission of 4 per cent. 

lants in the country: 

(b) The whole of the capital in the following p 


The Educational A + sya Co., Ltd., Fashions for ria Ltd., ond WB. THE AMALGAMATED PRESS LIMITED, 








Horner « Son, . 

(¢) Investments in industria companies of an ancillary character of 
the value of £393,3 

(d) The copyright and aaeeetl of wireless publications recently owned 
by Radio Press, Ltd. 

(2) 68,350 of the remaining Ordinary Shares of £1 each in the Imperial 
Paper Mills, Ltd. 

(3) The periodicals, enumerated below issued and owned by Cassell & Co., 
Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London. E.C., and the whole of the share capital 
of the Waverley Book Co., Ltd. 

THE IMPERIAL PAPER MILLS, LIMITED. has a Share Capital of 
£00,000 Preference Shares of 10/- each (of which 232.273 are included in the 
Shares of industrial companies owned by the old Company) and 600,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each, and has no Debenture indebtedness, The Company owns a 
freehold paper mill at Gravesend, with extensive frontage to the River Thames, 
and quay accommodation for loading and unloading ships up to 8,000 tons, and 
fs equipped with one of the largest and most up-to-date plants in this country, 
having an output capacity of 1,900 tons per week. The mill provides practically 
ali the paper used by the old ¢ ompany amounting approximately to 30,000 tons 
per annum, and supplies the requirements of many outside customers, including 
The Sunday Times and other leading London daily and weekly newspapers. 

A large portion of the supply of the raw material, ¢.¢., pulp, is ensured by 
reason of the Company's ownership of a controlling interest in the GULF PULP 
AND PAPER CO., Clarke City, Quebec, which holds over 1,000 square miles of 
timber land. 

The periodicals to be taken over from Cassell & Co., Ltd., are enumerated 
below and comprise eight monthly magazines and four weekly publications, It 
is confidently anticipated by the Directors that the amalgamation of these 
journals with the business of the Amalgamated Press will result in extensive 
economies leading to larger profits. THE STORY-TELLER, CASSELL’S 
MAGAZINE, NEW MAGAZINE, CORNER MAGAZINE, ARGOSY MAGAZINE, 
WIRELESS MAGAZINE, THE QUIVER, LITTLE FOLKS, T.P.’s WEEKLY, 
POPULAR GARDENING, CHUMS, AMATEUR WIRELESS. 

THE WAVERLEY BOOK CO., LTD., was founded in 
established a profitable and steadily increasing business, 

The constitution of the Board of Directors of the new Company ensures 
continuity of management. Sir George Sutton, Mr, A. E, Linforth, the chief 


’ 


1909 and has 





( Tin orporate d@ under the 
To Tir 


Companie s Ac ts, 1908 to 1917.) 

AMALGAMATED PRESS, LIMITED. 
ISSUE OF 

4,500,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at par, 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


No... 


GENTLEMEN, 


Having p aid to your Bankers the sum of £................ .», being a 
deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on .. ... of the above Preference ¢ Shares of £1 each 
of your ¢ ompany, J, weapply for that number of such ie res at par and request you 


toallot to me,us that numberof such Shares, and I/we her¢ by undertake and agree 
to accept such Shares, or any less number that may be allotted to me/us, upon 
the terms of the Company's Prospectus, dated the 9th day of December,~1926, 
and subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
and I/we agree to pay the further instalments as provided by the said Prospectus, 
and I/we hereby authorise you to place my/our name(s) on the Register of the 
Company as holder(s) of the said Shares. 
Yours faithfully, 


EO FEE ETE TTT CERT E EE OE CNT 
DOING oe 66 6 6h0 80600665 900405600008000904500000006000be00r ove oe 
NG LAE DABCE, SAUR) so 6 0'0 0:656.6000400060604508000605400060000000008 
COE DOM E DOMME cia 6diedesnksss0dissdes cabunsiseinericis® ° 
ONE 5564 Sa AAAERG ARERR SDLTHATARRAS AO CREAELAD MAIREAD MRE eo wae ° 
FECCRAAREC AC RARCCRE AES OEEH OEE RELECED CO SEU KEDORE COURSE CR CORSCOE e 


Profession or Occupation 
(A Lady should state 


is a Spinster, Married Woman, or Widow ) 
Desi pseedneedsleanie 1926. 
Please write distinctly. 

Cheques should be made payable to ‘ Bearer,” and crossed Lioyds Bank 
Limited; Westminster Bank Limited ; National Provincial Bank Limited, or 
Midiand Bank Limited. If altered from ‘ Order” to ° Bearer,’’ the alteration 
should be signed by the Drawer. 


whether sh 
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YOUR HOME 


can be heated 


with one fire 
WITHOUT PIPES OR RADIATORS. 


Your entire house from ground floor 
to attic can be flooded with the 
genial temperature of June through- 
out the severest Winter weather. 


This remarkable invention, the One- 
pipe Heater, has been installed in 
hundreds of homes and buildings in 
the U.K., and the system may be 
seen operating in a private London 
residence by appointment. 


Will burn coke or anthracite— 
stoking only twice daily. 


Installed complete in a few days 
with no disfigurement at cost of 


approximately £120/140. 
Write or call for Booklet and list of Onepipe installations. 
INTERNATIONAL 


ONEPIPE HEATER, 


LIMITED. 
11 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 1 
Only Address. 
"Phone: Victoria 4383, 0824. 











1 
BLACKLEAD 
GRADATIONS 


4D. cach. 


— 
ow 


30. « 























——— 
For the health 


worried. 


tr INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish. 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 


the finest nerve restoratives. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. Prices: 14; 23; 4-; a6 

















| The Perfect Christmas Gift— 
‘IRISH LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


HEY pee o, dainty — so =_ No. A.2. Men’s 
cate with their spotiess white- nas 
} ness thrown up in contrast by stitched handkerchiefs. — Size 


| a coloured ribbon. They combine in about 174 inches with }-inch 


the right proportions luxury with hem. Special offer 
Per doze 2 8/8 


usefulness. Give handkerchiefs for 
Christmas and you'll give happiness! 

Write for SAMPLES and LIST 40P. Sent Post Free. agg 
and C.O.D. fees paid on orders of 20/- and upwards in 


ROBINSON &CLEAV ER 
fist dines BELFAST (2722 


linen hem- 








LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Liberty & Co., 


Lid., Regent Street, London. 








BESSHGSUESERESALEREEEIT 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of tt a a FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BUL are now ready, 


and will be sent to any reader of te paper. 
Established 1796. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 
nauaE PTPESELEMEICCeSIliisliiiririvisitl ili terel ir rireeriitiiiiiiiy 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and _ Iss ued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,2 ) 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS pose G SRANTED on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 


New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are reccived for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CCORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog-) 


DECEMBER 13th, 14th and 15th. Marie Prevost and Monte Blue 
in ** OTHER WOMEN’S HUSBANDS”; Vilma Banky in ** THE 
WONDERFUL ADVENTURE,” ete. DECEMBER 16th, 17th and 
18th. Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton in ** BEHIND THE 
FRONT "; MARION DAVIES and Antonio Moreno in ** BEVERLY 
OF GRAUSTARK,” from the Novel by George Barr McCutcheon, ete. 














FORTUNE THEATRE, DRURY LANE. (Regent 1307.) 
Nightly at 8.40. Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.40. 
THE a. E SONG. THE LOVER. 

Iwo Comedies by SIERRA. 

LAST TWO WEEKS (Final Performances December 18). 








Cheltine Diabetic Foods, of all High-Class Chemists 

and Health Food Stores, or direct from the Sole 
Manufacturers. 

Write for Free Booklet. 
CHELTING FOODS CO., 
. CHELTENHAM SPA. 


Samples 1/-, post free. 








‘DIABETES = 








A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO 

This tobacco is a challenge to those who say 
that the quality of 25 or 30 years ago does not 
exist to-day, It may be the only one in Britain, 


but it is ‘ie genuine old style qualitvy—air-cured, 
sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, having the sweetness 
of time. 


From most 
good To- 
baccontsts in ovtaining 
1 and 2 oz. locally, 
ackets, or write direct 
. silvered “ to manufac- 
tins at 1/2 , j aod turers, en- 
PER OZ. " closing 
i money ad 
GEORGE fF ih 1) juantity 
my WH quire. d. This 
N, , * wll i| y will be 
Tobacco 719 i, f. Post 
anfrs., mH ' ‘t | I a med also 
{ enclose name 
PAISLEY. iH H and address 
Fst, 1809 . Wi of your 
Tobacconist. @ 


In case of 
difficulty | in 
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Contains an intimate record of the actual work of 
a city council and its committees, combined with a 
critical study of English local government methods. 


A City Council from Within | 


By E. D. SIMON, 
Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, M.A., M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. 
With a Preface by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





“The book is written in a fine temper of local patriotism with the 

object of arousing interest in local government. . . . Mr. Simon 

need have no fear of boring his readers.”—The Times. 

“ A work of first-class importance.”—VJanchester Guardian. 

“Tn the highest degree singular and stimulating. . . . Mr. Simon’s 
S$ dS dD > 

book will do more to make local government comprehensible to the 


general reader than any of the works which rank as standard 
authorities necessary for the specialist.”"—The Municipal Journal. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Ltd., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


— 
\ 
EGYPT — ALGIERS — THE RIVIERA Weekly Mail Service to Gy 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


Season 1926-7. 
UNION-CASTLE a 
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The 
pP & O REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA 
z edit an Ports an > 


m Via Mec rranean Port d Suez Canal. 
and BRIT ISH INDIA Lines SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 
— ewe 
Write for Illustrated Folder, 


at REDUCED RETURN FARES 
will in December and taney dispatch from 3 FENCHURCH ST. LONDON, E.c.3. [ 
London at intervals of a few days 22 steamers, | tl : 125 Pall Mall, $.W.1 \ 
of 9,000 to 21,000 tons gross register, conveying or] 


by Mail Steamer from SOUTHAMPTON 
a aber 10th, 1926, and January 21st, 192 
passengers to Port Said for Egpyt, 10 of which |__ 

















will take passengers also for Marseilles (for the | | MA- EWM WCAG A WU UCBEBRA te 
South of France), connecting there with the}; Wi A 
mail steamers to Algiers or embarking overl und | ’ RELIEVES PREVENTS Wi, 
passengers for Egypt. London to Pott Said by | P COLDS NPE FLU W 
sea in 12 days; overland by the Bombay E xpress | _—sA " 
to Marseilles, thence by sea, 5 days. = GIN " 
“ Chitral ” (15,000 tons) from London, Dee. 3 1/8 HALANT " 
and “Cathay” (15,000 tons) from poe m 2 
Jan. 28, will take passengers to Algiers and Port} } The Colds That ‘Gthore Give “1 ft 
Cc . oO} colds ar caurg ré Ww nfect D ns 
Sudan direct. 7 |” Iyrsbed trem gu other comers Te need thie evergeoman, ah ie 
For Sailing Dates and Cabin Plens apply ; — ‘ 2 ae o-5 iting 2 drop of © Vapex ’ on our handker- th 
> me pleasant germ-pr t atmo t whic will last all day. bees 
& O. HOUSE tt 
(F. H. Grosvenor, Manazer), All Chemists 2/- and 3/- Institutional size 12/- 4% 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. sale Matera: THOMAS KERPOOT & CO.. Lad,, Bardsley Vale, Lenco 





inininininininininiaiainininsesninindasninia Whe le ee 3 
— ~ - —— - — Vite 
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WHO WILL HELP US 
this 
| CHRISTMAS? | 























Up-to -date-Men 
know the value of being 


well dressed, and at the same 
time keeping well within the 








aw sounds of economy. 7 

WW sec 

w F éé Koc 
plet 
gre ' 

| of 


We are some of the 1,470 wy 
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196 _ STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





tag 
SHIRTS ale 
children in the care of the PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 
t 
4 are cut and finished to per- ee 
WAIFS £ S I RAYS fection, are firm in texture, and 
} constant wearing and launder- lar: 
SOC TE I Y. 1] BEDS ing will not affect their original 
4 freshness. [hey are in every Wr 
WHICH IS IN URGENT NEED OF. way a profitable investment, Wi 
FUNDS FOR ITS LARGE FAMILY, a “ 
‘ 7 
Please send a Christmas Gift) to our ‘aaa ye epee : -* 
Secretary. Rev. A. J. Westeott, D.D.. Old : MOS S¢ G S H 
“ : tet + H T PR XN > EN ' ISH MANUFACTURE | 
Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E. TL. | Seneceeecce “ FICAL X AAS PRESEN ' rss — ne 
unt eo in obtaining “ LUVISCA”™ oo I oe TH 
| s and Pos Mvders crossed clays and payable 5 S, PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS, GISTERED 
Cheques and 1 a } i . — Bar lays and payabie | write to coon AULDS. Lid. (Dept. 58M), LUVISCA TAB 
Vaits and irays. | 16 St. Martins-le-Grand, LONDON, E.C. 1, ON EVERY GAR % 
| who will send you name of your nearest MENT NONE 
Ms | retailer and descriptive booklet GENUINE WITHOUT 
one - 
SS SY SS aN wy CSV ws sy SYS ~ TNR r 
) A ~e <> werd So OWL AN 
; ASSN Se ESS Ser NS = aS MW SS BKGQ a | 
~ | iS 3 
AY SM Wey at | Fad AT = 
NI & ( THE LUXURY OKE D j © A | in the val Industry, but the 
RQ TNT | ALWAYS WAR 
x SN S) N | vetween the a nd our 
tN KY LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
SS = ys N | During the Coal Strib 
Sys NNN 
Lys ES 291 LIVES — 
3 ‘ ; ys | wer seued from ship 
- < © SX . 
: AA © SG | But in the same tin owing to th tril 
& YE Se LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 
\WS yi SS | Now the stri i e help to x 
NK UT PLUG SN | MAKE uP “THe Loss 
Y ‘ Ay Y | E 
iS : Ren MAINTAIN | THIS ‘deat SERVICE. 
ALS is y t neither a : one penny from tt 
es 3 ¥ OVER 60,700 LIVES SAVED. 
> & 5 &X Tord Harrowby ge | Sh WA 
VL Ss Se NS Honorary Treasurer 
x a ee 
. SS ° \ aring Cross Roa ondon 
ss Its mild mellow mas sre th mae 
is: S WME a |= ce iene me 
D | | fa k ” | 
se vour makes vél | 
x J = 8 
SS AN Bonus Year 1926. 
‘Oi | if popular | 
cS NS 
~ t ||| UNITED KINGDOM 
| | amongst men - 
¥ gS > 
iv of discerning | | PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
. WSS PWS 
. tastes AS FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 
we AN BT | 
MSs SS | ‘ , ° 
ie s al I SN ia Chairman + - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 
va loz Packet 1/33 ral if 
& QS NS] 
R AY . ays Ry paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son position 
Ags 2oz Packet 2/7 ~~ | | to insure his life, when he grows up, for a ptm wh ich bd Ly he as 
\ g $ 1 . / ~~ SN | #| much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 
Ss" e - ib Ti n 5 2 |_cose <S j | will only have to continue to pay £10 a year. 
4 a 
<< a SO \SA BSE I . : 
P a ~~ wo \ Ss Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 
"<>, | 
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The recently introduced larger} 
sections of Baker's ‘Oxford’! [& ete —-. 











Bookcases giving 41 more com 


=) 





pletely finished appearance, have 
greatly increased the popularity 
of sectional hookea 


ALL the ‘ elasticity’ is retained in this improved type 


tages impossible in the old models are included, such a 
allowing of shelf adjustment, ete 

One seetion with cornice and hase is a hookease in itself, 
time further imilar ections can he added, so that later 


magnificent and imposing proportions can be completed 


and of far 
of anything hitherto offere 


Easily handled, portable, greater usefulne 


larger sections are far in advan 


A new Catalogue, giving 


Write for a copy to-day (Kindly mention thi 


paper.) 


full information, with illustrations, 








Y 


paten 


and many advan 


t fittings 


but at any 


a bookcase of 


the 











ir om 


mom mr 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd., 
Library Specialists, 
OXFORD. 


” " ent 









DULAU & ( Lid... 
of 























CLUB CHEE 
BISCUITS 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
of refined flavour Nbout 180 to the lb, 


Aade onl} by 


CARR & CO. LTD. 
CARLISLE. 





GR 


MT Li A 
| i a 


improved 




















IN IMPORTANT ROYAL BIOGRAPHY. 
by LRH. 


PRINCE NICHOLAS 
or GREECE 


| ala 7 | 
MY FIFTY YEARS 
(Beautifully ttius. 21 net) 
 Extraordinarily Daily Mail. 
royal circles when 
intimate stage 1s very 
interesting stories of famous 


interesting,” 
tions of daily life in 
persons 


“Tts descrip 
variou famous 
constantly occupy — the 
Many 


Daily Chront le. 


interesting.”’—S/ar 
pe ople.”’ 


UNABRIDGED EDITION 


GILBERT FRANKAU* 
MY UNSENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY 


An Account of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s Adventures in 
America. (7/6 net) 


INTENSELY INTERESTING 


W. L. GEORGE 


HISTORIC LOVERS 


(T/lus. 12/6 net) 
George has done his work with taste an 
Daily Shei / An accou t 
‘history ... includes Cleopatra, Catherine th 
(;reat, Marv Stuart, Ouee Victoria, Helen 
of Troy.” 


1 diserimina 


“ Mi 


tion.” | 


it of the great lovers of 


Graphic 

LONDON : 
HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 








ef 







The right 
Xmas Gift 


. . . . for a man is un- 
doubtedly a Wilkinson 
Safety Shaver. 


The Wilkinson is a 
razor, its blades are hollow- 
ground from the finest steel that will take 
and retain a real cutting edge. 


Then the adjustable Shaver Head which 
enables the depth of cut to be adjusted 
to suit individual requirements, and the 
Roller Guard feeding the Jather on to 
the cutting edge guarantees Shaving 


’ 
man 5 


comfort. 





The Automatic Stropper, although simple 
to use, keeps the blades in perfect trim. 


N 121 t s F 
LKINSOW & 
each etched 1a t f 
the week, New Adjustab!e« 


Shaver Fra 4 


Safety Shaver ee re 


pping aa: Sos 

WITH HOLLOW GROUND BLADES. polished Oak AQ /. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 3: 2M Luxe 
Iv Hand and 

Manufactured by Gold Plate Finish 63/- 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO., LTD., N 
53 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1}. 


} g 799 


22 as N 
but with 3 Hollow Ground 


Gun, Sword & Razor Mukers. Works: Acton, WA. Biades in polished 25/- 
Oak case - - 
T. H. Randoiph, Man. Director. Also sets at 156 and 8 6. 
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forms an acceptable gift 
for your friend or yourself 


(In Airtight Tins at 4/-) 


M 


4 


t & Butler, Fstabl 1 1836, Branc 
( : t Great Britain 
W.-A.257 





URGENT! 


———<< 


A Christmas Message from 


Captain E. B. B. Towse, v.c., 


Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 
{ gistered under the Blind Pe ms Act, 1920). ¥ 








llth Ybor, Wallin 
SH Kim Prt you can, 
hawk Of firny. Gor rut 
Si tg Sina Me a 
ON akin far ba | LA use 
mes Hund 4ur th, Blind . 


AP) PI lowse 


Phas, Sema — yr 
Dovation forme at Swart 
_ (4 “An h, ifn Pxrbonaty - 





0.8.e,, 





Address: Captain FE. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.«., 


National Institute for the Blind, 


226 Greet Portland Street, London, 


W.1. 
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y 


ee ee 


40 for 8d. 


PLAYER'S NO. 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference the extra 
quality makes! 
20 fr 1 / A, 


Also in }-lb. Card Boxes at 5,- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


3Ps3 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 


by RICHARD N. SPEAIGHT | 





Globe-Wernicke Profusely illustrated. 21/- net) 


Elastic Bookcase 
— the Gift that 


ENDURES| CEDARS, SAINTS ao 
FTvosclving ine pron | | SINMERS i SYRIA 


F ——— I} ae or 5 this | 
SH ~ Christmas sive one, 2 , } 
IF : A STANDARD ewe, gon or more } by E. S. STEVENS 
| 


f Ss — 
EE STYLE Globe - Wernicke i 






|) “Many interesting people, and among them a number of 
royalties, appear in these lively reminiscences.” —Daily Mail. 
‘ Amusing.” —Stfar. Most interesting Sun. Chron. 











MEMOIRS or » COURT | 
| 
| 
| 





with plain “Elastic Bookcase i] (Beautifully illustrated. 2 nel } 
= : Units. The recipient can 1} “A well-written and informative travel book, reé vealing 








glass to doors pane ne adc ore } : . 
er Soe as Gabe yao of the life and customs in Syria to-day.’—Daily Chronicle. | 
surplus books. One book | * A charming and well st ied account.’—Svar Excell ..* | 
Mahogany£7 140 Unit with a top and a | R - p , aa ; , ” pata 
base forms a complete —Birmingham Post. Pleasant . . . reading.”"—Nation } 
enor bookcase || 








Globe - Wernicke 
“ Elastic "’ Bookcases contain only the 
best features in sectional construction; 


| 
i] | 
|pp | 
if ' 
receding glass doors with roller bearings, | 


| 
no Bg eg books from dust, by OUIS COU PERU 
| 
| 
| 












BRITISH MAi World-famous for QUALITY and } loth 
“ ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT NEVER FINISHED.” | B fully 
Fz 3 Styles: STANDARD, IDEAL & UNIVERSAL, Ira = . ( lana 
ED Send for Catalogue No. 20.B, showing complete range. i - a 
fe lf vou ha e a Gram ” — fi ’ | A . ’ 1 
{ particular of the G.-W. . 


Sunday Times. 5 i vrit man, 


2 | _ an 
<1 The Glob e-We 2r vicke Cc ¥ Std | || LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LTD.. 
































% 
e if > - } — a . " 
i Office and Library | |i} PATERNOSTER HOUSE, E.C. 4. 
4 LONDON: 44 Holborn ~snet lbe Be. ; 82 Victorir | 
4 Street, S.W. 1; 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. MANC HESTER: ie] os == ee # 
i 13 Victoria Street. | 
a a ie = sine oma i th a 
THE | 
—— En-Iout-Cas -— 
A wise discernn t in ur 
HARD LAWN TENNIS Pa No. 18724 L S pi nor 
che l t to Puncl 
Havana Cig hich are 
} 
oe er 
| *K * «x 
| 
| ' F n ronas, the 
} f tq ity  4ins long 
costing 190 per box o 
pp 100 and 49/6 per box of 
os 
: *« @ 
ay 
| 100 happy 
2 Punch Petit Coronas, a 
memories cigar of fine quality, 5ins. 
long Costing 126/- per 
| 7 +A The smoker who receives ne ” 
R E D OR G R E E N | . box of 100 and 33/6 per 
pais ; } a box of Punch Havana 
RED—All Red Courts are not  GREEN—The | EN-TOUT-CAS Cigars “hristmas will °°* °f 29 
EN-TOUT-CAS, but probably Green Ha ‘ourt 1s GREEN igars at Christmas will * * * 
f ) I nd s c viver th 
8 of the Hard Courts made Abi THR U6 H ar a STHE remember the giver with 
luring the last 16 years (quite Green Court of the future. The the kindliest of thoughts P 1 R FE] t 
: 9 : TOIT CAC . rolot s not spraved « he . c 1 unch Douquet Ciegante, a 
} are EN-TOUT-CAS, and ‘ four ° i ge a | Punch Cigars are of such 7 . 
tk made in 1910 are still in sales eR abe rR again Pg wr 7 : cigar of good quality 
sua 1 Green Hard ris, which are fine quality and delicate 71/2 ; 
first-class condition. The EN- only green ‘1 a month or so, . osting <!/) per box of 
TOUT-CAS is the most durable and then become piebald. _ The aroma that the utmost 7 
Court made, and gives absolutely Ata —— pete — contentment is assured * ‘RB * 
play free from false \ lerate cost when smoking each one of 
a! ‘E ? ‘ them—each box one hun- Supplies can be purchased 
‘ C HOIC E aa } dred reminders of the from first-class tobacconis 
Purely a matter of personal opinion The world’s leading | ’ , t 
players (Mile. Lenglen, Mr. W. ©. Sidhen, und « hee af goodwill and discriminat- If not in stock, they can 
others) say an EN-TOUT-CAS Red surface is rf for ing taste of the giver easily be obtained for you. 
play If preferred a similar surface in a sast green can = ' 
be Sige street but will cost a litth more 
Book No, 67 h Sf 1 Supplement from tl SOL \ KRERS 
POST THE EN-TOUT-CAS Co., Lta., ] : 
FREE SYSTON, near Leicester. vu } C) 1 ars 
London Office Fortnum & Mason, 169 Piccadilly, W. 1, | , 
United Stat fluent } - 
1, Re NAY sy ¢ 128 ver \ | 
| 
j Car nA \ 
f Vv SPORTS AGENCY, 34 Yer § ’ Ext Bug ‘ Ss ghalls 
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OF 


SONG THE 
SOLWAY 


AND OTHER VERSES By 
LADY ASH MORE 


ond I on (Revised 


2/6 net 





“Some of Lady Ash © verses 
might, indeed, be s ipred into a 
complete Burns with -_ anybody 
noting ily News 


ait b& 


Hod der& & Stoughton L td. London 

















GUIDES TO BOOK-BUYING 
Since at this time of the vear there is 

a strong compulsion towards the buying 

of books; and since there are many books 

and therefore some need for guidance; 

we have compiled the following lists and 

commentaries, for which we imvite 

application. They will be found Rehable 

and Helpful. 

(1) The Christmas Catalogue. 

(2) The Book of the Fairy Godmother. 

(3) Important Sets and Fine Editions. 
These are Free; apply to:— 

— & EDW ARD BUMPUS, LTD., 
sellers to His Majesty the Kina, 


330. “Oxford Siree t. London, W.1. 








An Appeal to Earnest Churchpeople 





WING to want of sed and 


waiting 


funds we have 14 wards cl 


nany patients to be admitted. 
£2,000 additional income will open these wards. 
Will of 1,000 


help us to open and maintain them ? 


THE HOSTEL OF ST. LUKE, 


Medical and Surgical Heme for the Clergy 


you be one new annual subscribers and s0 


and their families 


where the majority of casc ed free of all expense). 
The Secreiary, 14 Fitcroy S: I ! 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 















ink | 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
W End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.¢ 

Paid up Ca owe ‘ oxe . “ £4.01 100,000 

Reserve Fr £3,760,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Dr ifts are t and 1} business of every 

scription 1 tra act rouch the mumerous hes of the B: 
throughout Australia a w Zealan Deposits ed periods received. 








INSURANCE. ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 
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“SAN E 


Tt may well be d 


BOOKS 


when literature 


SEX 


ibted if ever there was a time of the right 


stamp was needed more than it is to-day. There are books that sap moral 
strength, that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal the 
ugliness of sin 1d stupity the tender conscience of tl reader The 
surest way ¢ lefeat the bad is to multiply the good, and the books listed 
below contain only clean, honest, straightforward information 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 
By Dr G. Courtensy Beare 
A unique Book of Counsel ose 
ae | REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
ty Dr G Courtenay Brae 
3 invaluable guide to married happiness 


6/9 
6/9 





wah yy LETTERS TO. HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
v (,. COURTENAY SEALE 
Nothin 1g like these studies 


of human relationship has 
in print ; 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

Ry Warter M. Garticnan 

Every woman must possess this Helpful Bo 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 


6/9 
69 


ever before appeared 


rk bee 


ILLIA EA ee eee 








RAAMGAERARALINC ERLE EaE 








MELiiiieiteriirersy| 


BOYHOOD. Ry Cuartrs Tuomrson 3 
the kacts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told = 2 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3 : 
to Love. By Warter M. Gatiicuan, = 2 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD Ry Warree M. Gatticnan, : 
Or Sex Knowledge for Young People = = 
THE LURE OF LOVE : 
By Dr. Rowertson Wattacr, MB >. M. 3 é 
A manual for future Brides and “oe dicta os 
THE VEIl. AND THE VISION By Wattre M. Gantt \N 4 3 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest . > = 
. 
Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and F ficiency.” : 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD E 
" 4 es : 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4 5 
ez 
PVUUNUINITONNOONLETTONNNUTENTRSTORUN ETO NT ESTP TNT ETUC ENTE TURE NNN E ENTREE ROE ER EERE ENN 


y Drs. Trae and Warracr 13 

The revised and modernized edition (illustrated), 
MANHOOD By Cuaries Trompson. 3 

he Facts of Life presented to Men ai ose eee 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barren. 3 

The Truth about Marriage ... ove 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Rarev 3 

Ihe Facts of Life for Women ... ese ns 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Raren : 


The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained 








WORLD DOMINION. 


An International Review of Christian Progress. 
Issued Quarterly 


Single copies 1/-. Annual Subseription 4/6 post paid 
Contents for December 15th, 1926, } Ve Nol 

An Uneasy World 

International Courtesy. 

Nursing a Nation, 

The New Diocese of the Upper Nile. 

An Intimate View of Abyssinia 

Lands ‘Twixt Abyssinia and the Sea. 

Politics from a Chinese Teashop 

The Christian Movement in lapan 

The Strangest Crowd in the World. 

The Veto of the Spirit 

Why is the World not Fvangelised ? 

Obiter Dicta of S. J. W. Clark 

The Present Conditions in Palestine. 

Islam in Africa To-day 

London Hears the Muezzin. 

A Lifework for Prisoners. 

In Red Canton. 
Leprosy in the Sudan; A Transliteration Vent Nort 
Africa: Communal Troubles in India; The Message wl 
India Needa: Jewish Note Adaptive Islan Progress 
Greece; Religious Tendencies in France; Vrol tion -What 
is Failure? 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 1 TUDOR ST., LONDON, 








BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 
Books for Christmas Gifts 
SUITED TO ALL AGES AND TASTES. 
Illustrated Catalogue application. 


’ & 2 TRINITY STREET, Cé AMBRIDG E. 
phone 


: Bowes, Cambridge. 


on 


eicgrams 











MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK, 
LAMLEY & CO., 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP (near S.K 
1, 3 & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 7. 
BCOKS FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS AND CHILDREN 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books 
On Saturdays and 18th 


Station), 


now ready. 


11th , are open twntil > p.m 
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CHRISTMAS 


EASONABLE greetings ex- 

pressed and conveyed through 
the medium of a “Swan” Pen 
leave nothing to be desired. 


For the “Swan” has all the 
essentials of the perfect gift. It 
has utility, charm, permanence— 
qualities developed and perfected 
by over 40 years of constantly- 
improving methods of pen manu- 
facture. 


Smooth to write with, easy to fill, 
instantaneous in action, its value 
increases with lengthening years 
of service, linking it by indis- 
soluble ties to the personality of 
the owner. 










SS 


SS 
SS 










SS 
\S 


SY 





N 
¥ 
NS 





Self-Filling type from 15/- 
Other “Swans” from 10/6 


Catalogue post free 


Maste, Topp & Co., Lrp., Swan House, 133 and 135 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C. 1; 
97 Cheapside, E.C.2; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; 
Poris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town. 






270C. 
Self-filling “ 
with 18et. solid gold 
band. 30/- 


. . 
Swan’ 











230C 

Self-filling “ Swan” 

with three rolled gold 
bands and clip 





Size 2 C. 
Self-filling “ Swan” 


covered with rolled 
gold and fitted with 
clip. 47/6. 


OF STATIONERS 
& JEWELLERS 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Mwo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 4 
Series discounts : 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 





N OPPORTUNITY.—Retirement. Tutor's Estab- 
A lishment, 8. Coast. Excellent House and garden, 
fully equipped for purpose; garage. Six or eight 
resident and Day pupils. Gross receipts, average 3 yrs., 
£1,060. To take over lease, buy fittings and pay small sum 
for good will Full information. Box 1392, The 
Spectater, 13 York Street, W.¢ 





QETILER wanting livestock wishes sell half his farm 
1 Transvaal, 8,000 acres, timbered, 3 miles river 
front, ample game and fishing. £500 plus half the annual 
purchase rental of £30 
PHILIP TOWNSHEND, 
Woodbern, Maritzburg, S. Africa. 





W HERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
George's Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 


only 4s. a day. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 


| eet oe ILLUSTRATED LECTURE, 
By Mary Proctor, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 
Coming Solar Eclipse of June 29th, 1927. For dates 
and terims apply, Gerald Christy, Lecture Agency Ltd., 
The Outer Temple. Strand. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
7s E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne KRd., Bedford.-Principal : Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 





[ YNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
) 


The recently postponed Creighton Lecture entitled 
“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW INTERPRE- 
TATION OF GEORGIAN POLITICS,” will be given 
by PROFESSOR C. W. ALVORD, Ph.D., at BEDFORD 
COLLEGE |[REGENT'S PARK (entrance : York Gate), 
N.W.1}, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 13th, at 5.15 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by THE RIGHT HON. 
VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M. 

ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained 
from the Secretary, Bedford College, Regent's Park, 
YW. 1. 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








‘NAREERS and Vocational Training.—A guide to the 
professions and occupations of educated women and 
girls. Sivth edition. Bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post 
free 2s. 10d. In paper covers, price 2s., post free 2s. 3d. 
Women's Employment Publishing Co., Ltd., 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. I 





YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SALTASH COUNTY SCHOOL (DUAL). 


Wanted, in April, 1927, HEAD-MASTER for the new 
Secondary School (mixed) at Saltash. 

Commencing Salary, £500 

Canvassing will be a disqualification 

Forms ot application (which must be returned by 
January ist iv27) and further partieulars may be 
obtained by forwarding a stamped and addressed foolscap 
envelope to the Education Department, County Hall, 
Truro. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
December 4th, 1926. 

quamimnamnen 

JUBLISHER’S READER 4 Leading Londen firm 

of book publishers requires a Reader of Fiction. 

Applications can be entertained only from those who can 
point to at least two to three Novels they have “ dis- 
covered " which have been outstanding successes. 

Write, stating fees expected, to Reader, co Chas 
Pool & Co., Ltd., 180/181 Fleet Strect, London, E.C. 4. 








YHORTHAND TEACHERS’ COURSE. The Central 
h Employment Bureau for Women provides a thorough 
practical training for TEACHERS OF SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITLNG, in preparation for Pitman’s and 
the Incorporated Phonographic Society’s Diplomas.— 
Apply Secretary, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





YTNIVERSITY OF DU RHA M. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE 


CHATR OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The Council of Armstrong College invites applications 
for this CHAIR. Salary, £800 per annum. Appointment 
to date from October Ist, 1927. Ten copies of applica- 
tions and of not more than three testimonials should be 
lodged not later than March 12th, 1927, with the under- 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. ¥. T. GREIG, 
Registrar, 
Armstrong College. 








LECTURES. SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





YASTBOURNE.—THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
4 OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. All Domestic 
Science subjects taught Resident and Day pupils. 
Certificates granted. Principal : Miss Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 





YROBBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
k LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal Miss KE. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 

HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


oY 
R ve NIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 
15th, 1927 rhe College prepares women students for 
the London Degrees in Arts and Science. Ten Entrance 





Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in March, 1927. For 
jurther particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





he COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Magnificent 

buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 





N AUTICAL TRAINING.—Thames Nautical Training 
‘ College, H.M.S. Worcester, off Greenhithe, Kent, for 
the education of beys to become Officers in the Merchant 
Service. Age limit 11 to 16 years. Special scheme of 
entry as Cadets, R.N., also R.N.R., Royal Indian 
Marine, ete. Shipowners give preference to ‘ Worcester’ 
Cadets. Terms, £140 per annum, including uniform, 
course two years. Illustrated prospectus from Secretary, 
T.N.T.C. (A.S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 





DARK HOUSE SCHOOL, PAIGNTON, 8. Devon. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dart- 
mouth. Cricket, Rugby, Tennis, Shooting, Sea-bathing. 
Special attention given to health and food. Holiday home 
arranged.—Apply, the Principals. 





| AVENSWORTH CASTLE, CO, DURHAM. 

Resident School (7-19 years), Ideal buildings and 
surroundings ; modern education; entire charge taken 
if desired.—Apply: PRINCIPAL. 





TPHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 
R.N. College. Head-Master: H.C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 














ae GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, RUS- 

SIAN, ENGLISH and ESPERANTO can_ be 
learned at home, easily and pleasantly, by means of 
Linguaphone Language Records. Perfect accent and 
intonation are assured. Jn use in more than 700 Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Schools. Free demonstrations daily 
at the Institute. Write for the 24-page explanatory 
booklet sent gratis and post free on application to The 
Linguaphone Institute, 478 Napier House, 24 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C.1.: Telephones: Chancery 7633-9. 


ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK 
M THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 7 





A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 


Head- Mistress : Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to 
Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Slee, D, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4, 








N ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE.—ENTRANCR 
A SCHOLARSHIPS. An Examination will be 
held in the third week in February, 1927, on the result 
of which the following scholarships will be awarded :-—~ 
1. Three value £20-—£30, for which all girls between the 
ages of 12 and 15, except daughters of Congregational 
Ministers, are eligible. 2. Three Mrs. Halley Stewart 
Scholarships, value £20—£30, for daughters of Congre- 
gational Ministers between the ages of 13 and 15. Par. 
ticulars can be obtained from the Head- Mistress, to whom 
application forms must be returned before February Ist, 
927. 





( VERDALE School for Girls, Farley Hall, nr. Oaka- 

moor, N. Staffs. Charming country resi dence, 650 
ft. above sea-level, close to Alton Towers. Principal: 
Miss Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss Kitts 





PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded  1820).—Boarding 

School for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of 
nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 


EALING, 





4 UEEN’S College, Taunton.—For details re Entrances 
Scholarships, apply Head Master, C. L. Wiseman, M.A. 
(ex-Scholar, Peterhouse ; late Instr. Lieut. Commr. R.N.) 


Q* EENSWOOD, HATFIE LD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 





PUBLIC RESIDE NTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 
Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 

Buildings. Large staff. Easy access to London. 


Head-Mistress : Miss ET HE LM. TREW. 





‘T. HELEN'S. COCKERMOUTH. 
A for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situation, 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. 





W = 8 2.7 8. 
pu BL ic RESIDE NTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(College Road, Bournemouth). 
CHAIRMAN: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. Davis, B.A. London 

The Schoo! stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal. 





\ TILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. 
Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School 





yy me GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division, 

Provost: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington, 
Somerset, 3. Katherine’ 3, Heatherton Park, Taunton, 
Head- Mistress: Miss ©. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 
Fees £150; girls over 14, £180. 





] OCKLANDS SCHOOL. Hastings, cultivates indivi- 
duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Boys. Feces are moderate. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





\ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 
C dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public Schooi lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 





‘ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
( over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
received from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. 
Excellent health record.--Address: The Principal. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616.” 





INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA,— Residential school 

4 for Girls. Senior and Junior Houses, overlooking 

the Channel; beautiful grounds and playing fields; 

sound education in healthy surroundings; special 
attention to Music, Art, and Languages. 
Principal : Miss L. A. Freeman. 








Bracing amt Good education. 
.M. 8. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


L INGHOLT 8C a. coe GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
4 RREY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss F 





to Schools in existence. Price 23 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





A ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
i CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS.GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted 
with nearly all School Principals in the country. They 
will also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
EVER MADE TO PARENTS. 








‘SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
b AKMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Beat Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Ageats, 
143 Cannon Street, London, B.C, 4, 











YCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
b advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
‘nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 iines). 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
. 6d., post free 3s, 


. . ' 
Boarding School 
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FOREIGN 7 MAS POULTRY. Large Turkeys, 16s. to £1 ea. ; fat REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, 

y Geese, 128. ea. ; big Roasting Fowl, 9s pr. Reliable, | £ Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 

— trussed, p.f. Jordan, Poultry Dealer, Rosscarbery, Cork. | our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 

WITZERLAND.—Lausanne, Lutry, Chateau | —————————————————————————— | free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 

Bienvenue. First-class finishing school for girls. send garments for free estimate. London Turning 

Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Stience. Summer GARDENING Co., Turning Specizlists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Lscort from and N.16. We collect Phone: Clissold 4777. 














to London.—Principals Mmes, Rufer 
- — —— GARDEN 



































——<_—$—— —--- —— EVER IN BLOOM is easily and eco- OOK BARGALNS Now Ready. An unusually 

— 4 nomically achieved by planting my Hardy Her- | comprehensive Xmas list of New Standard 

PRIVATE TUITION, &c. baceous Roots. Fully illustrated. List post free. Satis- | Remainders comprising books in all branches of Litera- 

faction guaranteed or cash refunded in full on return of | ture Travel, Biography, Music, Juveniles’ Fiction, «c., 

——— plants.—-H. T,. Pollard, Nurseries, Evesham. now offered at greatly reduced prices. Free on request.— 

LOCUTION Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR H. J. Glaisher, Kemainder Bookseller, 55 and O7b, 
pache UBLIC SPEAKING (FI S , , Wig » Street A 
—— a Studio 401 Peng We. 2 a YRAZY PAVING, Walling an Rockery stone direct Wigmose Street, W. I 

Voice eile ¢ from Quarry. Sundials. Bird Baths, &c. Lowest os 

—— Prices.— Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 1OCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate 

ISS BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., — = we / except by uring Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible 

N Miss W ATL ING, L.A., Hons., remedy, Tins Is. 4d., 2s. 6d., 43. 6d., post free from sole 

Miss TURNER, B.Se., A.K.C., TRAINED NURSES, &c. makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


and staff coach bn ~~ . - ag patna or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for 
Examinations. omen students only. nterviews export, lower rates. 

2 W ‘hurs.. at 3 p.m., or by appoi nt, excep : ; . — eg a ee, ae 
= ae gag —re a ee Ppeeeravia TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 
Dec. 22n¢ 29th. (with separate Nursing Home). Office: 39-41 AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 











66 Baker Street, W.1. Mayfair 3797. 








Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 

——oooooooooooooOooee OO ] of the profession supplied at any hour. Telephone: | Invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
Kensington 1500 and 5223. the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 

AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. — — ——__________ | Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) 


per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Oifice, 
- — a , 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
-_ - - . . . 
WELL-KNOWN COMPOSPR is prepared to HOTEL DIRECTORY remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discouats :— 
SLL E ASGt. Gis ik tem oopepe sigh Q- Zo 96: ¢ 
A consider a limited number of original Song Poems #340 Ms G in ertions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 
Generous terms for accepted work. Send MSS. Box saaaralictans 


923, Brandis-Davis Agency, 231 Strand, London, W.C. 2. A LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED 
. : Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN, I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE Your own 




















EARN to Write Articles and Stories: earn while The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Jd you learn: booklet free.— Regent Institute | Winter Season : BERGUN, Kurhaus; MALOJA, | Artistic and original work from £2 28. Specimens sens 
(Dept. 8&5), 13 Victoria Strect, S.W. Palace : MURREN, Palace, Regina, Eiger, etc, ; | free-—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
<a MORGINS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, Schloss. 
Park; SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed. | Plans of Hotels from Secretary, Dept. P. N., 5 Endsleigh Hey calng, Price, ta, a8. "Wasncies agin —tae 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words - carbon copy 3d r 1,000. Gardens, W.C. 1, Farming. Price, Is. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.—Tha 

Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Eldertop Rd,, Westciif-on-Seea. ain HA Lady iiachel syng, Kings Mead, Winkfleld, Windsor, 

M33, 2 BERMAN. — Shorthand, Typewriting, ry T 

a Translations.—52 Rupert St., Piecadilly. Ger. 1737. 

















BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a INGERIE, &c., beautifully hand-made; copy any- 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. L thing. Materials provided if required. Orders dis- 
patched promptly. Sewing studied in russels.—Box 1395, 














ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate, Extension | —~—— — 
&e., required Send stamp for prospectus to— | now open. Very pleasantly situated, on quie : * ; "E 
2 2 yy me . , . ) asantt) i , quiet VEAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e., 
sesame 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1, corner, facing south. Within a stone's throw of, and over- XY also all kinds of Shetiand Woollies, hand-knitted 





Sa oa looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, | personally for you by expert knitters from the real soft 
: ie E TPYPEW RI r PEI RS Bought, Sold, Repaired and | charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own | cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES.—Send 
Exchanged ; also all Portables.—Atsoc Typewriter | lock-np Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Termstrom | postcard for illustratea booklet to $/18,Wm. D. Johnson 
Supplies Co., Billiter House, B.C, 3. 3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d.aday. From 8s. 6d.a | Mid-Yell. Shetlands : ¥ 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). Telephone : , 

Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8033). 











pert EWRITING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. 
by expd. clerk, late London Univ. MSS., 1s. per 
1,000 words.— Miss Hill, Monks Risborough, Bucks. NVERNESS.—Palace Hotel. Charming situation over- 
looking River Ness. Every comfort, cent. heating, 
garage. Spec. Boarding Terms. Apply : Manageress. EAL LACE! YOUGHAL! Beautiful Irish Needle- 
I point and other hand-made laces Handkerchiefs, 

fichus, collarettes, bridal veils, cottas, laces, tea-cloths, 


— Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. !weed Depot 246,Stornoway,Scotlanad. 











- PEW RI r ING MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Promptness and accuracy 
guaranteed.—-Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, s.w.12. ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, cpposite the 

















ote : tah - ete. Golden, Silver.and Wedding Gifts. Direct from the 
EE eee 4 British Museum, Great Russeil Street First Class | 7." ~napatenee te wins . 
Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast and attendance Lace School, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork, 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. from 8s. 6d. per night. Tele. “ Thackeray, London.” 
ee ‘OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 





. . s e ( ‘OM | > P| a” 
N ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. Est. | * AR ee Hand - loured Pottery ; t autiful 
A 1853. 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, pescnaepae. adt por ld peng vo yen i oa — ied 
easure and health. Prospectus, Manager, S.H. Wes TENCE OG Sat a ee ee ee 
me sa f x Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 5,"’ Lindfleld, Sussex. 


A * IDEAL XMAS GIFT.— One doz. 1-Ib. bottles per- 
t fect honey from the top of the Cotswold Hills, 24s. 
carr. pd., ¢.w.o.—G. Brocklehurst, Sudeley Apiaries, 
Winchcombe, Glos. 























— — ] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List | 7 
"PAVE & SON ae (gratic) of 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the ‘ TAMPS.— Wanted ld collections, accumulations 
I go gy ates ‘Booth pen ag ae People’s Refreshment House Assoviation, Ltd.— | 4 or on cove = : Submit, st ating pric c. " Moat 
bread: 4 cakes, 4s, 1d.; 6, 58. Od. ; 8, 7s. Gd. : post free. P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Kegent St., W. 1. varietion foe aste. i60-sngp 7 free.—Bridger & 
. ay, ud., ah trand, zondon, Ve wee 
| AMS FOR XMAS Finest quality Dairy-fed, 10-12 A RESTFUL HOLIDAY, DEVON. Spacious ——_—_—XSX Te 
lbs. each, 1s. Gd. Ib. Boneless streaky bacon, perfect ( private house, large garden, fine views. Sea, 


flavour, 10-12 Ibs., Is. 5d. !b.,smoked or pale. Rail paid. [ river, country ; good centre. Guests recd., temp. or 
Xmas list free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. | perm., from 50s. and 42s.—Box 1344, Spectator 
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Hix in Comb.—Heather 15/-, Clover 12/-, Blend 








H & € 13 6, 6 see. Nicholson, Langwathby, Carlisle. MISCELLANEGUS 
LAR e roasting fom, “Beg Seren Bl pica turkeys | ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 
4 fr, 12/6.—Hurley, Square, Cork, Rosscarbery. fA Vaiue assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on READERS who obtain their copies of 


Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinutm, " “woeem 4am, 
yHOLEMEAT STONEGROUND FLOUR Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel |the SPECTATOR through Subscription 
EMEAL or NEG . . . . , 

7 : ’ *, | returned post free. Dest prices paid for Old Gold ” . 

\ Ground with stones only. Cash with order | giver pH wer dhe (broken 4 othe rwise). "Satisfac ca Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
$s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. Put up in strong | guaranteed by the reliable firm: S. Cann & Co., 69a |of Address to the Agencies DIRECT—and 


cartons.—The Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. arket Stree -hes ist 5 
ing UX , ent Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 1850. not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 
Weise Mutton.—Hudqr. abt. 9 Ibs. 1s. 4d. 1b.: foreqr RTIFICIAL Teeth (old) bought at 20% more than | @votding delay. 


abt. 7 Ibs. 1s. 2d. lb. Cream cheese 4 1b. 1s. 6d. All| £4 other firms; no misleading prices. Letters contidentiai 
post xi. —Gilasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carnarvonshire. | Callor post.— London Tooth Co., Dept. 8,23 Baker St., W.1 
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| Just. ISSUED. | a : 
THE SEA IN ENGLISH LITERATURE | ee ee ee — 
FROM BEOWULF TO DONNE, sis 28 ; 


By A. TRENEFR, M.A. Our illustrated Catalogue of Newest Books is just ready and 
Crown Swvo. 318 pages 10/6 | includes Annuals, Picture and Story Books for Children of all 


‘ . . > > } 
This tack teckades chaphess on Old Eacttch ese gecty, on Ge | | ages and a Short List of Book Bargains and Remainders. 





sea in Middle English, on Hakluyt and on the part played . ete onl . > ‘ 

by the sea in Elizabethan poetry and drama. Modern English j | MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 
renderings are given in the chapter on Old English, and | | . ‘ = 

throughout the book aims at interesting the general reader as | A & F DE NNY l 4 | D Booksellers 
well as the student. } ° = ’ as ad , 


163a STRAND, W.C. 2 (Opposite Bush House). 


This Shop will be open until 5 o'clock on Saturdays, Dec. 11 & 18. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL, LTD., 
| HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., LONDON. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST G 0% 


of Books for the Library and Christmas Gifts. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


OLD FRIENDS AMONG THE FAIRIES 


Puss in Boots and other Stories. Chosen from the Fairy Books edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Black and White Illustrations by, HENRY J. FORD. Ato. 5s. net. 


























WONDER TALES FROM WINDMILL LANDS THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


By FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT. : : : al rw . 

Vth Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations in Black and Edited by ANDREW LANG. ais 

White by HERMAN ROSSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Fully Mlustrated in Black and White. 

i Those Volumes marked * have Coloured Pictures as we 

ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE - ee ee ee ee ee 

By W. M. L. HUTC a With Illustrations by : : Pronty iat aa : 

DUGALD STEWART WALKER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, | Blue Fairy Book Red Fairy Book. 

Green Fairy Book. Yellow Fairy Book. 

TALES OF TROY AND GREECE Pink Fairy Book. Grey Fairy Book, 

By ANDREW LANG. With 17 Illustrations by H. J. FORD, *Violet Fairy Book. *Olive Fairy Book, 

and a Map. Crown 8vo. 35s. net. Crimson Fairy Book. *Lilac Fairy Book. 
SONGS OF CHILDHOOD Orange Fairy Book. *True Story Book, 

By WALTER DE LA MARE. With 8 Coloured Plates and Brown Fairy Souk, ius Feciy Beck. 

several Black and White Illustrations by ESTELLA Red True Story Book. All Sorts of Stories Book. 

CANZIANA. Crown 8vo. 63. net. Strange Story Book. Animal Story Book. 

Red Book of Anima! Stori+s. *Book of Romance, 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES Arabian Nights *R-d Romance Book 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. es oi *Book of Princes and Princesses. Red Book of Heroes, 

Cheap Edition. With y sloured Wrapper. Crown 8vo. 

Paper Covers, Is.; Cloth, 2s. 6d. *Book of Saints and Heroes. 





THE MERRY PIPER SIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S BOOKS 


By HAROLD CAZE With 8 Coloured Plates i many “ ss 
. weured “ “ty ‘aoe With Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations ds. net each, 


IHlustrations in Black and White. F'cap 4to. 73. 6d. net. : 
JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD THE BOOK OF THE THIN RED LINE 
By SIR PERCY FITZPATRICK, K.C.M.G. With 23 full-page | THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA 


Illustrations (1 coloured), and numerous marginal Illustra- 
tions by FE. CALDWELL. Large Crown 8vo 10s. 6d. net. THE 8OOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


Abridged Edition: With Coloured Frontispiece, 8 full-page SUBMARINE AND ANTI-SUBMARINE 


and numereus Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
~ THE ADVENTURES OF A LION FAMILY and other | ‘HE BOOK OF THE LONG TRAIL 
p Studies of Wild Life in East Africa TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 
a \. A. PIENAAR. With an Introduction by SIR PERCY THE BOOK OF THE GRENVILLES 





PiT2PATRICK. K.C.M.G. With Illustrations. 











Crown 4to. 4s. 6d. net. THE BOOK OF GOOD HUNTING 
( A GUIDE TO DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE THE ACQUISITION AND GOVERNMENT OF BACK- 
By the Right Hon. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.CM.G., LL.D., | WARD TERRITORY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 
D.C.L. 2 vols 8vo. 42s. net. Being a Treatise on the Law and Practice relating to @ 
a Colonial Expansion By M. F. LINDLEY, LL.D... &.Sc., 


OPPENHEIM’S INTERNATIONAL LAW scence: Meranda i y 


Volume Il. Disputes, War and Neutrality 
Fourth eauen Edited by ARNOLD D. MeNAIR, LL.p., | AIRCRAFT AND COMMERCE IN WAR 








C.B.E. 8vo. 42s. net. By J. M. SPAIGHT. 8vo. 6s. net. A 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY ( 














































WORKS BY J. L. AND BARBARA HAMMOND WORKS BY R. G. HAWTREY 
. THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832 : CURRENCY AND CREDIT 8vo. 15s. net. 
y a MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION — vo. 10s. Sc. net, 
- THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832: THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM Svo. 10s. 5d. net. 
A STUDY IN THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND ; fon _e leeEeeT Fs 
BEFORE THE RcFORM BILL WORKS BY SIR SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, K.C.B., Litt.D. 
8vo. 6s. net. 
ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
THE SKILLED LABOURER, 1760-1832 Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Baas Beto OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
WORKS BY SIR W. J. ASHLEY, M.Com., Ph.D. win orl nel a : aaa 
. POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ‘ ted by SIR W SHLEY 
RNGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY BA Mea Ue Came le le an ne 
Crown 38 Pait ! The Midd Ages 7s. 6d. net. _—— 
Part Il. The End of the Middle hon ite. net. -; PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 
THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF ENGLAND : With Special Reference American Conditions. By 
AN OUTLINE HISTORY ——. R. A : SELIGM AN: With 28 Maps and Charts. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ania pases sick SEG a ace piesa nea accent 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS A HISTORY OF COMMERCE 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. By CLIVE DAY, Ph.D. With 33 Maps. Crown 8vo 
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‘Innocent victims of the social maelstrom” 


“Oh, the crv of the children! The cry of the children! The little, helpless, innocent 
victims of the social maelstrom! All the world over their suffering cries to heaven, and 
woe to the dynasty or the government or the people that will not hear and heed them.” 


—Sir HALL Caine, C.H. 





No innocent victims are more to be pitied than those upon whom “the sins of the fathers”’ are 
| visited even before they are born. Without such medical skill as has long been lavished upon them 
| at the London Lock Hospital they are fore-doomed to come into the world “ robbed of 
their birthright.””. Thanks to the ability and patience of the Honorary Medical Officers and 
of the nurses, and the special ante-natal treatment provided, no fewer than 554 babies have been 
born in the Hospital free from venereal disease. What a gain to the community! A donation 
| of £50 confers Life Governoiship and maintains a cot in ine Babies’ Ward for one year. A 
donation of £500 endows a cot during 
the life of the Donor, which cot bears 





the Donor’s name. 

Here are some statistics. They speak 
eloquently. During 1925 diagnosis 
and treatment were afforded to 119,161 
men, women and children. The total 
number of girls benefited in The Home 
since 1789 is 5,871. At the present 
time over 100 women and children are 
attending each Female clinic every week. 
Here are some special needs: A 
balance of £7,098 for the purchase of 
the site adjoining the existing hospital. 
We are anxious to send no applicants 


A Result of Our Treatment away unhelped. 


A balance of £4,000 for alterations, repairs and decorations deferred during the war years and now 
long overdue. £5,436 to meet accounts and pay off overdraft at the bank by the end of the year. 





Need more be said? Surely not! Reading between the lines you will recognise the immense 
value of our work and the extreme urgency of our needs. ‘That being so we solicit a prompt and 
liberal response to this our earnest appeal for your help. | Contributions should be addressed to 


H. J. Eason, Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 


London Lock Hospital and Home 
(Founded 1746) 
PATRON: HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
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oa PRIVATE 3, 4 OR 5-SEATER CARS (OPEN OR LI- pS e 
rn! MOUSINE) FOR DATES AND ITINERARIES | ie! 
“ARRANGED MUTUALLY, fe i 

VW ye li 

ALSO 216 FIXED-ITINERARY TOURS, FOR INDI} 5 A 
‘VIDUAL BOOKINGS, BY TOURING CARS SEATING) RS 8) 
to PERSONS ONLY—ARMCHAIR SEATS.. y 1 

*. ‘S| 

SS IE. 

ALGERIA-TUNISIA- y le 
MOROCCO ; APO rE 

WHERE THE FASHIONABLE WORLD NOW WINTERS 4 CAE Ry S: Ke 

, D i 

LANDS OF FASCINATION AND WONDER= MOR# a rl 
BASTERN THAN THE EAST. THE CITIES OF THE, sy he 
SAHARA, VISITED BY THE COMPANY'S 6- WHEELED x _ 
“DESERT CARS." CROSS THE GREAT ERG a Tra Ve 1 M. ade Easy Ks 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL DESERTS OF THE, 3 iF 
SOUTH—THE RBAL SANDS OF ROMANCE. . | The Summer Season in South Africa has now | 

36 OF THE FAMOUS™ TRANSATLANTIQUE * HOTELS OFKNEDL }@ d = 
a opened. , 


LONDON TO ALGIERS IN 1W DAYS) = e ° 
<00- fe Special tours can be arranged and booked in 


ee: > - a) wondon through the Publicity Agent, Office of 
Wrie © FRENCH LINE | the High Comm’ssioner for the Union of South 
=! Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2, where officials 
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y Tl , er 
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Compagnie Generale ke 
ANSATLANTIQUE | with a personai knowledge of the country and the E 
La. 1 cost and conditions of travel may be consulted by Ss 

| prospective tourists. EX 

fe IE 

fi Verbal or written enquiries are invited and rt 

si} receive prompt attention Ire 

| c ; 

ie Apply to the Publicity Agent for descriptive le 

is| travel Book (“B.D."), or telephone Regent 6750. — | 

S| ° iS 

3] Extension 120. . 
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A Christmas gift 
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Tt cannot tip 
over and spill. 






What about giving your friends a gotten the clip puts it out—climin- 
Smokador each this Christmas— ating the danger of burnt rugs and 
something original for once? floors. You can’t knock a Smokador 
The Smokador is a fine looking all- over—its base is weighted so that it 
et tage dmited astond, always wight itll Nor dy 30 

- : ‘ need to put sand or water in it. 


ends, ashes, matches, etce., fall right 
down the hollow tube to the airtight 
compartment at the base, to be im- 


Once a fortnight or so, it needs to 
be emptied ; to do that, just unscrew 








== prisoned and smothered. See those the tube where ut _ the base. 
little clips? They hold your The height of a Smokador is 28 
Ashes drop “smoke ” as lightly as your fingers inches. Your office needs a Smoka- 
—— » oe do. Ii a cigar or cigarette is for- | dor—and your home and club. 
, + ” . 
And won’t your friends’ wives be pleased! 
PATENTED 
Get yours f ; ; 4 FS 2 
wa os the tidy ash-stand which always stands up. 
of t goo tores, . . ” 
. dia: . - No tray to empty—No ashes to spill 
p ing 
— = < Sole Distributors for London Area: Distributors for United Kingdoms 
tobacconists. H. B. FRANKS, 4, Cullum Street, | SUNSHINE RADIATOR CO., LTD, 


E.C. 3 Avenue 0128 & 9591. 11 & 13, Bath Street, Liverpool. 
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